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FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL 
By R. M. WENLEY, University of Michigan 


Mindful of the parable of the talents, the Baron Friedrich von 
Hiigel has won a unique place by fine use of unique opportunity. 
Austro-British by lineage, indeed, a grandson of “the Bayard of 
India”; a Teuton by language; a Florentine by right of birth; a 
Dantist by affinity of soul; a “ good European” by education and 
personal contacts; an Englishman by naturalization and, with 
profounder reality, by half a century of residence; a familiar of 
the ills to which flesh is heir, he has maximised these wonder- 
ful opportunities by a combination of character, temperament, 
thorough scholarship and, most important, yearning spiritual in- 
sight. As a result, he stands forth the foremost lay representa- 
tive of the Roman faith. It is a great position, fairly gained, 
admirably maintained. Thus, any pronouncement he may see 
fit to make ranks as an event. For, obviously, whether one 
acknowledge the Roman or the Anglican obedience, or avail him- 
self of any among the variegated disobediences fecund in Protest- 
antism, he cannot but sense a “ difference,” and therefore a stimu- 
lus in Baron von Hiigel’s work. The latest book,’ although in- 
troduced in a winsomely modest Preface as a “collection of 


1 Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion. London and To- 
ronto: J. M. Dent and Sons Limited. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1921. 


Pp. xix + 308. 
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some dozen papers . . . not a paper here which does not raise 
more questions than it solves; nor a piece which could not be 
improved considerably even by myself,” forms no exception to 
this rule. Nay, it offers a typical conspectus of the thought of 
the author, a clue to the mazes of his rich personality, a clue 
the more valuable that these mazes are apt to be strange or 
fresh to us. One may differ, dissent or, peradventure, dislike 
actively. Be the reaction what it may, the transparent sincerity 
of the man, his irenical temper and the stark, first-hand con- 
victions wrung from hard experience, compel admiration, and 
cannot but arouse tense interest even in the least sympathetic. 

We learn with gratification that this book is intended merely 
to serve pending the reissue of “the author’s Mystical Element in 
Religion and the completion of a new large work on religious 
fundamentals,” both sure of an eager welcome. It consists of 
eleven papers, divided into four groups as follows: I. Concern- 
ing Religion in General and Theism; (1) Responsibility in Re- 
ligious Belief; (2) Religion and Illusion; and Religion and 
Reality; (3) Progress in Religion; (4) Preliminaries to Re- 
ligious Belief: II. Concerning the Teaching of Jesus and Chris- 
tianity in General; (5) The Apocalyptic Element in the Teaching 
of Jesus; (6) The Specific Genius of Christianity; (7) What 
Do we Mean by Heaven? and What Do we Mean by Hell?; III. 
Concerning the Church and Catholicism Generally; (8) The 
Essentials of Catholicism; (9) The Convictions Common to 
Catholicism and Protestantism; (10) Institutional Christianity; 
(11) Christianity and the Supernatural. I treat the Preface as 
a fourth group—it is of real importance. 

It would be easy to dwell upon the charm with which the 
transmutation of responsibility in religious belief by “ beatitude” 
is enforced (p. 3 f.); upon the skill wherewith the fundamental 
“‘ characteristics of all religion” are analysed—“ universality, im- 
portance, autonomy, and responsibility ” (p. 23 f.) ; upon the ap- 
posite review of that forgotten and once influential genius, Lud- 
wig Feuerbach (p. 29 f.) ; upon the acute diagnosis of the diffi- 
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culties of religion (p. 51 f., 68 f.); or upon the wise-tender 
communication to a mother, bereaved of her child (p. 98 f., cf. 
223 f.). It would be profitable to commend the spirituality of 
the discussion about Heaven and Hell (p. 195 f.) ; to dwell upon 
the spacious discriminations respecting Catholicism and Protes- : 
tantism (p. 227 f., 242 f.) ; to recognize the ictus of the paper on 
“The Church, its Nature and Necessity” (p. 254 f.); or even 
to dissent from the curious mysticism which marks and mars 
the treatment of the Supernatural in Christianity (p. 278 f.). ; 
But the careful reader may be left safely to his own judgment ae 
on all these. 
Symptomatic as the whole book is, the most symptomatic part 
is the discussion of “ The Specific Genius and Capacities of Chris- 
tianity studied in connection with the Works of Professor Ernst 
Troeltsch” (p. 144-94). For, whatever may be said of Troeltsch, 
intimations of von Hiigel’s spirit and attitude by way of 
the double-refraction process reveal themselves significantly. 
Long ago I pointed out* that we of the English-speaking — 
world are apt to be puzzled by the persistent stress laid upon — 
the differences between Catholicism and Protestantism in Ger-— 
many. Doubtless, the relative equality between the two there 
is accountable for much. But, after all, the problem reduces 
itself to more general terms; the clash of scientific research with 
the practical demands of ecclesiastical organization returns for 
judgment. On the whole, Protestantism developed the former, 
Catholicism the latter. Troeltsch is important because he at- | 
tempts to mediate between the two; von Hiigel because he sees, 
as so many Romanists fail to see, the necessity of the former. 
Moreover, here as elsewhere, individuals have been caught by - 
larger movements wherein they express themselves with a certain | 
unconsciousness. Thus, for example, the fifteenth century sub- — 


sixteenth century was absorbed in the reformation of ecclesiasti- : 
cal arrangements; the seventeenth in the advance of “natural — 


2 Cf. article “ Edward Caird” (Harvard Theological Review, April, 1909). 


In each case, circumstances conspired to emphasize imponderables 
connected with the individual, and therefore to train with Protes- 
tantism. On the other hand, the nineteenth century achieved 
industrial regimentation and cognate ills, thus bequeathing to the 
twentieth the burden of the transformation of society. In short, 
stress was shifted to the group, to the unitary organization always 
recognized by Catholicism. And, apart altogether from his con- 
tribution to scientific theology, Troeltsch has essayed to show 
what “churchianity” can contribute to the clamant difficulty. 
Hence, he reverts to stress upon the group in his epochal Sozial- 
lehren d. chr. Kirchen (1912), displaying those points of contact 
with the Catholic ethos which furnish von Hiigel a congenial 
At the same time, if we are to grasp the situation, it must be 
recalled that Troeltsch’s acknowledged position as “the syste- 
: matic theologian of the religionsgeschichtliche Schule” presup- 
poses definite tendencies and, no less, certain fundamental posi- 
tions alien or impossible for von Hiigel. While America fur- 
nishes no precise parallel, one may suggest that the late Pro- 
fessor George Burman Foster (The Finality of the Christian 
Religion) approached Troeltsch’s attitude in a measure. The 
metaphysical agnosticism of his philosophical teacher, W. Dilthey, 
prevents Troeltsch from allowing exceptional significance to any 
historical events. This would savour of “absolutism.” Yet it 
leaves room for a formal, or Kantian, admission of the kind, in 


short, for a “regressive rationalism” positing an objective Sollen 
as understood by Rickert, of which we find an American analogue ~ 


R.M. WENLEY 
knowledge” ; and the eighteenth in the spread of democratic ideals. 
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in Miinsterberg’s The Eternal Values.* Akin to this is the dual- 
ism of his theological teacher, J. Kaftan, with its resultant moral- 
ism or, rather, “ethicism,” issuing in a curious anxiety to con- 
serve Protestant orthodoxy by a quite unorthodox theory (again 
Kantian), and thus disentangling Christianity from important 


3 Cf. Troeltsch, Psych. u. Erkenntnisth., p. 27 £. For Miinsterberg cf. Strife 
of Systems and Productive Duality, W. H. Sheldon, p. 127 f. 
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historical antecedents commonly deemed essential. The net re- 
sult is complex—abandonment ‘of metaphysics, but also of the 
supernatural. 

Accordingly, where essentials are concerned, Troeltsch is thor- 
oughly eclectic. For, although he safeguards dogmatic theology 
; from the assaults of scientific inquiry in the typical Ritschlian way, 

he allows science such wide scope that good Ritschlians, like Her- 
mann and Haring, take fright, while even neo-Ritschlians, like 

Kaftan himself and, more significant, Wobbermin, scent danger. 

Thus, Troeltsch would-deny that Christianity is “the product of 
a special supernatural revelation,” that it is “ unsurpassable,” and 
that it is “exclusive . . . the only religion in which man can 

truly find communion with God.” But he would also deny the 
impeachment that the religionsgeschichtliche method renders re- 

-ligious adequacy impossible. For, seeing that “ dogmatic theology 
_is a part of practical theology,” because “ preaching and religious 
teaching in a church need definitely organized religious thinking, 

such as is furnished by dogmatics,” * then something more than 
“the confessional and subjective” must supplement “life-values 

grasped by intuition,’ if the universality of science be attain- 
able. The lacuna is filled by a quasi-psychological examination 
of the religious consciousness in its cursive or historical phases. 

This, in turn, raises the question of the criterion of religion (skill- 
fully avoided by James). For example, How can we differentiate 
the normal from the abnormal with any decision? The answer 
is, by recourse to a limiting priori principle. In other words, 
Troeltsch reacts from the formal and subjective “ biblio-ethicism ” 
of Hermann—wayward individualistic piety—and, following 

.  Windelband at last, insists upon objective values.’ And this 

_ implies that, no matter how he may discard or minimise ecclesi- 
astical dogma he preserves its “ cause.’’® 

In effect, then, we have a combination of Kant with Dilthey 

(Schleiermacher), Rickert, and Windelband. The “worth” of 


4Cf. American Journal of Theology, vol. xvii, p. 16. _ 


5 Cf. Troeltsch, Gessamm. Schriften, vol. ii, p. 866. 
6 Cf. ibid., p. 851. 
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Jesus is primarily practical, not dogmatic; this “worth” is an 
essential “symbol for the religious life of the Christian commu- 
nity,” never a metaphysical construction." The dualism remains 
patent and, like all dualism, can be escaped only by way of mys- 
ticism, in Troeltsch’s case, “ Christ-mysticism.” Indeed, he seems 
to oscillate between his own brand of mysticism and his own 
brand of pragmatism; really between a “ relative absolutism” and 
a genial, if hardly otiose, accommodation to practical stresses. It 
is easy to see, therefore, that some of his tendencies must at- 
tract while, equally, others must repel von Hiigel. Whatever 
Troeltsch’s “ private intention,” his “ public meaning ” * embodies 
an attempt at mediation between a temper developed mainly in 
Protestantism, German academic Protestantism conspicuously, 
and the temper characteristic of Catholicism always. So he fur- 
nishes von Hiigel an admirable text. 


Although von Hiigel refers to Troeltsch’s deeply instructive 
admissions, and “his no less interesting inconsistencies or non- 
perceptions” (163), he does not stint admiration. “For now 
over twenty years, I have learnt quite massively from Troeltsch, 
as much where regretfully but firmly I still disagree, as where, 
so joyfully, I agreed from the first with all that Iam. Possibly 
no Englishman, probably no American, knows his mind and 
works as intimately as I know them myself” (145-6). It may 
astonish some Englishmen and Americans to find that a man of 
von Hiigel’s learning and profound conviction should discover 
so much in Troeltsch. Accordingly, let me say in passing that 
two German theologians, Troeltsch and Georg Wobbermin, now 
his successor at Heidelberg, seem to me more stimulating, be- 
cause more symptomatic, than any of their philosophical com- 
patriots. They are wrestling with the most vital problem of the 
day. Von Hiigel develops precisely this point. 


The substance of his appreciation and criticism is plain enough. 
He approves Troeltsch’s abandonment of monistic metaphysics, 


Cf. Die Bedeutung d. Geschichtlichkeit Jesu fiir d. Glauben. 
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of the metaphysic most congenial to “science.” ‘“ No living Ger- 
man thinker is more sensitively alive to the present prevalence 
and the perennial plausibility and ruinousness of Monism in all 
its forms; whilst few, not professedly orthodox Germans have 
been, upon the whole, so clear-sighted and courageous concern- 
ing the limitations of Kant, Goethe and Schleiermacher” (147). 
On the other hand, “a curiously thin and obtuse, because un- 
loving spirit spoils . . . much of his earlier writings, where these 
touch Catholicism” (146-7). Further, although “the truly mas- 
terly account of the social doctrines of medizval Catholicism, 
especially of St. Thomas, in the Soziallehren” (a later writing) is 
“the warmest and wisest appreciation so far reached by Troeltsch 

. even there, Troeltsch over-simplifies, and only imper- 
fectly understands or appreciates, the doctrine as to Nature 
and Supernature, and its quite unexhausted truth and rich ap- 
plicability” (150). “Certainly, to this hour, Protestantism as 
such has produced, within and for religion specifically, nothing 
that can seriously compare, in massive and balanced completeness, 
with the work of the short-lived golden Middle Age of Aquinas 
and Dante” (88-9). 

As is well known, the maturer Troeltsch reacted against the 
Ritschlian identification of “ the Christian Ideal Ethic” with “the 
Kantian Formal Ethic.” “It is an extraordinary misconception 
of the real meaning and spirit of the Gospel, an impossible feat 
at the stage we have reached in the historical understanding of 
the New Testament” (156). As a result he tended to fall back 
upon “the Catholic graduation and distribution of a domestic 
and an heroic type and degree of morality” (161). Thus he 
found himself approximating “to that Catholic doctrine which, 
at the zenith of medieval thinking, disposed Nature and Super- 
nature as a succession of steps in the becoming of the personality, 
and conceived finite man to mount from the first to the second; 
and which, moreover, distributed a predominance of this-world 
morality and a predominance of superworldly morality — 
different persons, according to their several dispositions and 
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gifts” (168). Or, as Troeltsch puts it once more, “ The Middle 
Ages lived to see the development of the Church to a social entity 
inclusive both of the sociological circle of religion itself, and of 
the politico-social formations also, and which thus realised, in 
its own way, what had haunted Plato, in his Republic, as the true 
end of a single state—the rule of the wise and of the friends 
of God over an organic, many-levelled social entity; and what 
the Stoic Cosmopolis had sought—the share of all men in an 
ethical universal kingdom” (175). Even so, as von Hiigel 
says, “a Church, worthy of the name, can never itself be a society 
for the promotion of research, for the quest of an as yet unfound 
good. A Church cannot exist without certain credal affirmations, 
with their inevitable limitations. It must be a vessel and cseaiey 
of already extant, positive religious experience and conviction, 
with at least a rudimentary psychology and philosophy of its 
own” (267). Nevertheless, psychological-causal necessity, which 
concerns empirical inductive history, can never replace “ the teleo- 
logical-ethical necessity which invites the decision of the man 
who deliberates, for his coming action, as to what is the con- 
sequence of an idea demanded by this idea itself” (172). In- 
evitably, Troeltsch finds that a synthesis, in the most fruitful 
sense of “science” rather than of Catholicism, “is possible only 
to Protestantism, with its strong appeal to the individual judg- 
ment and sincerity ” (171-2). Here von Hiigel detects, as in- 
evitably, “a shadow or echo, of Subjectivism frequently, perhaps 
always, haunting the outskirts of Troeltsch’s convictions, or 
rather of their formulations, which—I believe more than any- 
thing else—prevents his religious reader from settling down with 
perfect peace and buoyancy under the influence and guidance of 
this large strong mind and soul” (173-4). 

From his peculiar point of view, then, von Hiigel is assessing 
the inner contradiction which others, including myself, see from 
their points of view. Monism leaves no room for “our own — 
personal experience.” So far, so good. But the need to state 


the consequences of an idea from the idea itself amounts to a 
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call for some kind of Monism. In any case, it appears to imply 
rejection of von Higel’s view, that “thought, primarily and nor- 
mally, never stands alone, and never is thought of thought, but 
always thought of a reality distinct from this thinking of it” 
(189). Now Troeltsch allows this when he declares that “the 
religious life, upon reaching the stage of spiritual religion, re- 
quires an organisation distinct from the simply natural articula- 
tions of society” (192). But he cannot allow “that sensible 
contacts, vehicles and symbols . . . are already present in the 
spirit and practice of Jesus” (180). Nor does he reach, in von 
Hiigel’s opinion, the “ fullness of the facts” of Jesus’ preaching 
of the Kingdom, and its Proximate Coming. “ This Kingdom,” 
von Hiigel affirms, “ was presented in this preaching emphatically 
as a pure gift, a sheer opus operatum of God . . . and the prom- 
inent feature of the organizing action of Jesus is certainly not 
simply an acceptance of souls all equally and secretly inspired, 
but a calling of some few men, by Him, the Man, God, from out 
of the crowd of mankind, even from out of the crowd of elemen- 
tary or secret believers” (180-1). Troeltsch cannot see it this 
way. According to him, the universalism of the Church and 
the radical individualism of the Sect are both indispensable. The 
one emphasizes “the objective assurance and presence,” the 
other “the subjective realisation and effect” (178). 

Although the recurrent apposition between religious faith and 
intellectual integrity is written large here, for Troeltsch and his 
kindly critic alike, we find something even more suggestive. The 
revelation of von Hiigel’s personal spirit eclipses all else. This, 
in turn, tells us why the principal contemporary apologist for 
the Roman Church is nevertheless suspect among many of his 
communion. Suspect in a peculiar way too; not like Newman, 
whose subtle affiliations with Romanticism caused qualms, but 
as a native son unable to close his eyes to the significance of the 
world beyond the pale. 

The phenomena of the religious life, no matter when or where, 
exert profound fascination over von Hiigel, enlisting his fervent 
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response. Beyond peradventure, they attest for him the presence 
of the supernatural in human life. They furnish mere mortals 
opportunity to “attain the supernatural call.” Moreover, only 
as this “call” receives hearty answer, determining coercive values, 
if not total vocation, can the hope of Heaven find definite war- 
rant. 


Von Hiigel’s “historicism,” as one may dare term it, leads 
inevitably to the view that religion, even Christianity, can be 
found outwith the Roman obedience. Nay, special aspects of our 
religion may be developed or developing even in frustrate Protes- 
tant sects. But, after all, true religious life pivots upon “ good” or 
“right” will, because it demands a permanent disposition of soul. 
This disposition—to recognize, embrace and submit to the super- 
natural—stands in need of constant support froma genial organisa- 
tion baptising the things of the world intomodal fellowship with the 
things of the spirit. The Roman Church has no serious rival in 
performance of this indispensable office. For, the physical uni- 
verse, nay, the universe of human culture, may pursue their paths 
after their several natures. But the supernatural bloweth where 
it listeth continually, and quite despite them. The Roman Church, 
alone among spiritual organisations, recognizes this and, recognis- 
ing, consciously shoulders the burden of witnessing the supreme 
fact. This witness, held steady and unbroken at any cost, lends 
it unique completeness. Other “churches” may and do witness. 
Rome alone has discerned the overwhelming importance of all 
whereto witness is borne. The others tend to compromise too 
much with momentary differences, intellectual, moral or socio- 
political, as they emerge amid the changeful chances of history. 
These changes play their part, no doubt, but are incidents often 
obscuring fundamental truth, which remains the same eternally. 
Hence Rome not only bears supreme witness to the “ super- 
natural call,” but also offers the conditions most favorable to il- 
lumination by it. Defects there have been and are, because the 
Church is human. Still, they fade and pass as the drama un- 

folds. Quod semper, quod ubique, et quod ab omnibus—in the 
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shape of concurrence with the supernatural—persists absolute, 
invariable, without shadow of turning. The ideal is here. And 
so the Roman Church has held the faith in ultimate kind, thus 
enabling men to be faithful as no other power can. Degrees 
there are elsewhere; totality has but one harbor. Von Hiigel’s 
recognition of the value of the degrees accounts for his interest 
and, perhaps, authority among “heretics.” It also accounts for 


c the suspicion of certain of his coreligionists. At all events, his 
magnanimous, loving soul must win finally upon every religious 
man. 


In some respects, he strikes one as belated. He reverts to the 
time when believers deemed natural science the enemy at the gates 
—to the days of “the terrible seventies.”” Accordingly, mysticism 
: and other-worldliness, despite their dualistic implications, seem 
to offer a way of escape. Thus it is well to ask, Has not science 
become as dubious about fundamentals as “liberal” theology 
ever was? Many would answer, yes. The enemy at the gates 
today fights under the banners of psychologism and anthropolo- 
gism. ‘“‘ Historicism” would appear to be a citadel easy of attack. 
The newest apologetic must therefore forget the crudities of Hux- 
ley, Spencer, Biichner, Haeckel,—the four horsemen of the apoc- 
alypse of materialism. Forget them, too, in order to gird itself 
for a fresh, perhaps more difficult but, none the less, hopeful re- 
sistance. Possibly, in his promised large work on the funda- 
mentals of religion, von Hiigel will open his eyes to the im- 
mediate danger. 
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MERNEPTAH’S ISRAEL AND THE EXODUS 


By Samuet A. B. Mercer, Bexley Hall, Gambier, Ohio 
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Since 1896, when Petrie discovered the “Israel Stela”? in 
the ruins of Merneptah’s mortuary temple at Thebes, and when 
Spiegelberg made the first translation? of the hymn of victory 
contained thereon, a voluminous literature has grown up on the 
relationship between Merneptah and the Exodus of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt. This was due to the fact that Merneptah, 
who had usually been assumed to have been the pharaoh of the 
exodus, is represented in the hymn of victory as having en- 
countered and defeated Israel in Palestine. Now, the inscrip- 
tion on the stela leaves no doubt about the name of Israel,*® nor 
is there any doubt that the passage has reference to the defeat 
and devastation of Israel. There is also abundant evidence to 
show that Merneptah campaigned in Palestine, and had been in 
that country in the third year of his reign.* Furthermore, Mer- 
neptah’s father, Rameses II, has been generally accepted as the 
pharaoh of the oppression. The discovery and publication of the 
“Tsrael Stela,” therefore, have seemed to introduce considerable 
confusion in the minds of those students of the Old Testament 
who have accepted Rameses II as the pharaoh, “who knew not 
Joseph,” and Merneptah as the pharaoh of the exodus. For if 
Merneptah was the pharaoh of the exodus, how could he en- 
counter and defeat Israel in Palestine in his third year if Israel’s 
wanderings in the wilderness consumed approximately forty 
years? Many attempts have been made to explain this difficulty. 

1 The stela was taken by Merneptah from the mortuary temple of Amenho- 
tep III, and on its back was inscribed a hymn in celebration of the great victory 
of Merneptah over the Libyans in the fifth year of his reign. In the last sec- 
tion of the inscription occurs the famous reference to Israel. 

2 Zeitschrift fiir aegyptische Sprache, 34, 1 ff. 

3 The tranliteration and translation of the passage in which Israel is referred 
to are: wn y-s-r-y-a-l fkt bn prt-f, “Israel is laid waste, his grain is not.” 

4 Breasted, Ancient Records, III. § 605-606. 
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One attempt places the time of the exodus much earlier than the 
reign of Merneptah, in the time of Amenhotep II (1448-1420), 
another places the exodus earlier still, in the time of Ahmose I 
(1580-1557), and still another places the event much later, in 
the time of Rameses IV, 1167-1161. Other students of the Old 
Testament simply accept Merneptah as the pharaoh of the exodus 
without feeling the necessity of squaring that assumption with the 
implications of the “Israel Stela.” It is the purpose of this paper 
to show that the reference to Israel in this stela is in close keeping 
with the reconstructed and probably real facts of the exodus and 
the entrance into the land of Canaan. If this be so the “ Israel 
Stela” will prove to be a piece of invaluable confirmatory evi- 
dence to the general reliability of our Biblical account of the 
exodus. 

Archeology has been much abused by students of the Bible. 
They have made it confirm statements in the Bible where it 
merely illustrates them. The chief use of archzology in the 
study of the Old Testament is to furnish a background and at- 
mosphere for many events described therein. It often illustrates 
Old Testament stories, it sometimes explains them, and now 
and then it confirms them, and even contributes to a knowledge 
of Old Testament customs and events. The value of the “Israel 
Stela”’ in the study of Old Testament history is chiefly confirma- 
tory. A background and atmosphere for this present investiga- 
tion will be furnished by some facts established by the archzology 
of Western Asia and Egypt. These will now be passed in re- 
view before tackling the problem of Merneptah’s Israel and the 
Exodus. 

Forgetting for the time being what tradition in the Bible teaches 
about the Hebrew people previous to their stay in Egypt, archz- 
ology and the history of western Asia and Egypt furnish im- 
portant information. Babylonian history and archeology make 
it reasonably certain that the original home of the Semites was 
in central Arabia. Ata very early period a wave of these Semites 
- flowed north through Canaan and Syria and then east to northern 
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Babylonia. Among the descendants of these Semites were Sar- 

gon I° and his immediate successors, Naram-Sin and Shar-Gani- 

Sharri, all of whom were great warriors, and extended their 

sway and influence westward to the Mediterranean, including 

Syria and Canaan. Sargon’s date is about 2700 B.C. During 
the First Babylonian Dynasty, 2225-1926, a fresh Semitic ele- 
ment from the west was introduced into the settled Semitic life 
of the north Babylonian people. In fact the First Babylonian 
Dynasty was founded by foreign conquerors from the westland 
or the country of Amurru, and in turn these westerners settled 
in Babylonia, extended their sway over the land of Amurru. 
Thus, Hammurabi, the sixth king of this dynasty, was called 
“king of the land of Amurru.”® Babylonian laws, customs, 
traditions, and civilization were widely diffused throughout 
Amurru, and the Babylonian cuneiform script was extensively 
employed by these western subjects of the great Babylonian kings. 
Although the Second Babylonian Dynasty, c. 2000-1700, was 
predominantly Sumerian, and the Third Babylonian or Kassite 
Dynasty, 1760-1185, was largely Indo-European, they were 
mostly Semitic in culture and civilization; and it is quite possible 
that they were in close contact with the west. Indeed, the use 
of the horse in the conquest of Babylonia by the Kassites passed 
over into the west and from there was introduced by the Hyksos 
into Egypt. From about 1400 till 1000 B.C. Babylonia and her 
successor Assyria were weak and not in a position to interfere 
in western affairs. Thus, it is clear that from before the time 
of Sargon I until 1200 B.C. Semitic Babylonian influence was 
universal in Syria and Canaan. 

Turning to Egyptian history and archeology, it is found that 
as early as 1675 B.C. Egypt was invaded and conquered by a 
Semitic people whom the Egyptians called the Hyksos. These 
people came from Amurru, making their way southward through 
Syria and Canaan, and entered Egypt, where they ruled for about 


5 Poebel, Historical Texts, 1914, pp. 73 ff. 
© King, Letters Inscriptions of Hammurabi, III, pp. 195 f., 207 f. 
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7 a hundred years." The chances are that Manetho is right in say- 
: ing that they remained in Egypt 511 years, for although they 
: sat on the Egypt throne for only about a century, it is quite pos- 
- sible that they were not finally driven from Egypt till much 
later. One of their kings bore the interesting name Ykb-hr,* 
_which looks very much like Jacob-hr; and as hr is the name of 
the god Horus, Jacob-hr may be the equivalent of the Semitic 
Jacob-el. 
Beginning with the reign of Ahmose I, 1580-1557, Syria and 
Canaan became more and more subject to Egypt. This was 
due to the decline of Babylonian power. Finally, Thutmose ITI, 
1479-1447, in seventeen elaborate campaigns succeeded in com- 
pletely conquering Syria and Canaan. Among the numerous © 
places mentioned in his lists are Y-‘-k-b-’a-ra and Y-s-p-’a-ra,° 
_which are equivalent to the Semitic Jacob-el and Joseph-el. The 
Egyptians held their own in Syria and Canaan until the reign 
of the religious king Ikhnaton, 1375-1358. Ikhnaton devoted 
“his attention to a religious reformation, while the Hittites from 
the far north made common cause with the Amurru of Syria and 
Canaan against the foreign overlord. Nor was that all. Further 
south, and coming from the east, were a people called the Habiru, 
who were contesting the possession of southern Canaan with the 
Egyptians. These Habiru are interesting. They appear in the 
Tell el-Amarna letters. These letters or reports are written in 
Semitic cuneiform and many of them are requests for aid from 
“the Egyptian governors of southern Canaanitish towns to their 
overlord, the king of Egypt The Habiru press on westward and 
some of them occupy the district of Shechem.”® Now, the term 
-Habiru is philologically equivalent to the word Hebrew. Con- 
sequently, in the time of Ikhnaton, the Hebrew people were forc- 
ing their way westward into Canaan. 


7 Breasted, Ancient Records, II, §§ 1 f. 
8 Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, pp. 68 f. and pl. LI. _ 
® Mariette, Karnak, 17-21, Nos. 102 and 78. 


10 Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna-Taflen, No. 289, 1.23. oe 
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Another people mentioned in the Tell el-Amarna letters are the 
SA-GAZ. These Winckler*! has proved to be equivalent to 
Habiru. At any rate, it is certain that: the Habiru are to be 
looked upon as having been a part of the SA-GAZ people. In 
Egyptian, these people are known as the Sasu. Thus, the Sasu, 
the SA-GAZ and the Habiru are all Semitic nomads, are all 
related or are the same people, and are all Aramzans or people 
of Amurru. In short, the Tell el-Amarna letters picture Aramzan 
nomads forcing their way into Canaan as early as 1375 B.C. 

From 1375 on, general anarchy ruled in Canaan, and the 
whole of Syria and Canaan became a bone of contention between 
the Hittites to the north and the Egyptians to the south. Finally, 
Seti I and his successor Rameses II recovered the land of Canaan 
and compromised by treaty with the Hittites over ‘Syria in 
1271. Both Seti I and Rameses II mention a place, which they 
call y-s-ru and ya-sa-ru.** This name seems to be the equivalent 
of the Hebrew word -wx and corresponds in location to the 
position assigned in the Old Testament to Asher. Rameses II 
was succeeded by his son Merneptah, 1225-1215, and in the third 
year of his reign he encountered and defeated a group of people 
in southern Canaan whom he calls y-s-r-y-a-l, or Israel. By 
the fifth year of Rameses III, 1198-1167, Egyptian influence in 
Canaan was practically dead, as the Report of Wenamon clearly 
shows; and the Hittites were becoming less and less influential 
until they ceased as a power in Canaan in 1170 B.C. when they 
were practically destroyed by the Muskaya,”* the Meshech of Gen. 
X. 2. 

During the years of Babylonian and Egyptian weakness that 
succeeded Merneptah, new peoples began to appear in Canaan. 
Already in the fifth year of Merneptah, northern sea-peoples 
appeared in the Egyptian Delta; and by 1193, in the fifth year 
of Rameses III, there was another invasion by the same peoples 
among whom were the Pulasati.** They appeared again in I 190, 
11 Mittheilungen d. deutschen or. Gesellschaft, 35, p. 25 n. 

12 Abyd. II, 2; LD 140 a; Anast. 1, 23, 8 


18 KB I, p. 18. 
44 Breasted, Ancient Records, IV, §§ 35-64. 
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coming originally from Keftiu, Kaphtor or Crete (Deut. ITI, 23; 
Amos IX. 7) and making their way through Canaan. These Pula- 
sati, or Philistines, about 1160 finally settled in the southwestern 
Canaan and gave their name to the whole country, namely, Pales- 
tine. 

Having followed in outline the contribution which western 
Asia and Egypt have made to an understanding of early Syria 
and Canaan, it is now possible to see how far the traditions pre- 
served in the Old Testament about the Hebrew people previous 
to the exodus fit into this outline, and to account for Israel in 
Palestine in the third year of Merneptah. 

Hebrew tradition sees in Babylonia the home of Abraham. 
This accords excellently with the findings of archzology, for 
the Habiru were in Babylonia in the time of Rim-Sin,** and the 
SA-GAZ, whom we have seen to be equivalent to the Habiru, 
were in Babylonia in the time of Hammurabi.** Moreover, He- 
brew tradition seems to connect Abraham with Hammurabi, if 
Amraphel of Gen. XIV is to be identified with Hammurabi. The 
migration of Abraham to the west would also be in keeping with 
the larger Aramzan*’ movement which certainly continued for 
many centuries from Babylonia westward. Abraham’s connec- 
tion with Ur and Harran is further attested by the traces of lunar 
worship—characteristic of the religion of these two cities—which 
is also evident in early Hebrew religion. 


If, however, Abraham, as an individual, be connected chrono- 
logically with Hammurabi, and Hammurabi’s date be 2123-2081, 
there will be a discrepancy of about 200 years with the generally 
accepted chronology of the patriarchal and bondage periods. Of 
course Abraham and his followers may have formed only a later 

15 Revue d’Assyriologie, XII, pp. 114 f. 

16 King, Hammurabi, No. 35. 


17'The SA-GAZ, Sasu and Habiru were all plundering, Semitic nomads, 
and since their headquarters were in northern Syria they are to’ be identified 
with the Aramzans. Thus Abraham was a Habiru and also an Aramzan, 
cf. Gen. XXIV-XXV, where Bethuel the son of Nahor, brother of Abraham, 
is called an Aramzan; and Jacob is also an Aramzan, Deut. XXVI. 5. 
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branch of those Aramzan peoples who were making their way 
westward since before the time of Hammurabi, and the later 
Jewish historian, who wrote Gen. XIV, may have purposely iden- 
tified the great Hebrew patriarch with Hammurabi for the greater 
glory of the Jewish race. Again, Abraham may possibly (though 
not probable, so far as our information leads us) be the name of 
a clan, parts of which migrated westward at different times. The 
most likely solution is that the patriarch Abraham migrated west 
about 1870 B.C. This conclusion ensues from the following con- 


siderations: 


Students of the Old Testament have long felt that Rameses 
II was the pharaoh of the oppression. This is hinted at in 
Exod. I. 11, where mention is made of Pithom and Rameses as 
store cities built by the Hebrews. This is confirmed by the find- 
ings of Naville, who in 1883 excavated these sites and discovered 
bricks bearing the name of Rameses II. In Pithom were found 
other memorials of Rameses II. Moreover, the entire narrative 
of the bondage is in keeping with what we know of Rameses II 
and the history of Egypt of that time. Nor is there any real con- 
flict between this date and the statement found in I Kings VI. 1 
to the effect that 480 years elapsed between the time of the 
exodus and the fourth year of Solomon’s reign. For, if 480 
years be added to the generally accepted date of the fourth year 
of Solomon, namely 967, the date 1447 will be arrived at, which 
may well represent the time when the first Hebrew clans began 
However, 480 is a round number and may not 

Moreover, it does not square with the Biblical 
dead reckoning for the same period, which far exceeds 534 years. 

Taking, then, Rameses II as the pharaoh of the oppression 
and Merneptah as the pharaoh of the exodus, the date of the 


to leave Egypt. 
be very accurate. 


exodus would be about 1225. 


Add to this the 430 years, the 


Biblical estimate (Exod. XII. 40) of the duration of the sojourn 
in Egypt, and we get 1655 for the date when Jacob and his sons 
Add to this 215 years as the duration of the 
patriarchal period, on the basis of Biblical reckoning, and we 


went to Egypt. 
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have 1870 B.C. as the date of Abraham. In this scheme will fit 
in excellently the evidence which archeology has furnished. The 
Hyksos were Semites, most likely Hebrews, one of whose kings 
was called Ykb-hr, or Jacob-el. According to Egyptian chro- 
nology they came to Egypt in 1675. Consequently, the Jacob 
clans, who, according to our estimate, went to Egypt in 1655, 
were a part of the Hyksos movement. There is every reason 
to believe that all the Jacob clans went to Egypt—in Biblical 
language, that all the tribes of Israel sojourned in Egypt. In 
the annals of Thutmose III, 1479-1447, two place names, Jacob-el 
and Joseph-el, occur. This would be as it should. Hyksos rule 
in Egypt lasted about a hundred years and the probabilities 
are that some of the Hyksos began to leave Egypt as soon 
as this period ended. That would be about 1575. Manetho 
estimates that the Hyksos were in Egypt for 511 years, making 
the final exodus come after the exodus under Merneptah. That 
is, even after the exodus in 1225 some Hebrews were left in 
Egypt. This is substantiated by the occurrence of the name 
‘-pw-r, Hebrew, in the annals of the reigns of Rameses II, 
Rameses III, and Rameses IV (1167-1161). Meanwhile, be- 
tween 1575 and 1164 many waves of Semitic sojourners may 
have crossed the borders of Egypt. The late Hebrew tradition 
above referred to, which would place the exodus at about 1447 
B.C., may well mark the time of one of these waves that left 
Egypt. At any rate, between 1447 and 1375 when the name 
Samhuna occurs, which is probably Simeon, it is likely that the 


tribe of Simeon made up one of those waves of Semites that 
left Egypt and made its way into Canaan. This would coincide 


well with the occupation of Shechem by the Habiru in 1375. 
The late Hebrew tradition of the occupation of Shechem in the 
time of Jacob may be a reflection of the occupation of Shechem 
by Simeon in 1375 B.C. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that it was Simeon and Levi who avenged Dinah in 
Shechem (Gen. XXXIII and XXXIV). Consequently, Levi 
may also have made its way into Canaan from Egypt at the same 
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time. Be that as it may, the occurrence of the name Asher in 
the time of Seti I and Rameses II would point to a similar migra- 
tion of the tribe of Asher out of Egypt and into Canaan before 
1313 B.C. This is all the more reasonable when it is remembered 
that the position assigned to Asher in the annals of Seti and 
Rameses is just that assigned to it in Joshua XIX. 

It is now possible to consider the Biblical evidence as to the 
exodus under Merneptah. Biblical tradition represents all the 
tribes of Israel as leaving Egypt at the same time and as enter- 
ing Canaan by the way of the fords of the Jordan under the 
leadership of Joshua. But these traditions are late. Moreover, 
a careful reading of the Biblical sources will point to other con- 
clusions. In the first place, there is every reason to believe that 
the route which the departing Israelites took, after their escape 
from Egypt, was in the direction of Kadesh and not southward 
along the eastern shore of the Red Sea. In other words, their 
intention was to reach Palestine as soon as possible. They would 
probably have taken the Mediterranean coast road had they not 
known that Merneptah could have easily headed them off in h’s 
ships. They, therefore, took the caravan route to Kadesh, and 
at once, not after a period of many years, attempted to enter 
Palestine from Kadesh. It is from Kadesh that the spies were 
sent out. The late priestly source says that there were twelve 
(Num. XIII. 1-17a, 21, 25—26a, 32a), and it also says that 
Caleb as well as Joshua and the others returned (Num. XIV. 38; 
cf. XXXII. 12). These two spies reported favourably as to an 
advance through southern Palestine (Num. XIV. 5-7, 10). The 
spies reported that the Amalekites dwelt in the south, Hittites, 
Jebusites and Amorites in the hill country (cf. Ezek. XVI. 3, 45, 
where, in speaking of Jerusalem, he says, “ Thy father was the 
Amorite and thy mother a Hittite”), and Canaanites by the sea 
and by the Jordan (Num. XIII. 28-29). But Caleb was very 
anxious to enter Palestine from the south (Num. XIII. 30), 
and according to the oldest source, J, Caleb drove out the three 
sons of Anak and conquered Hebron and Debir (Joshua XV. 
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13-19; cf. Hebron as Caleb’s lot, according to E, Joshua XIV. 
6-15, and according to J, Judges I. 20). The sources here are 
probably ascribing to the period of Joshua an event which took 
place shortly after the exodus. Caleb probably put his wish 
into effect and, with his followers, penetrated into southern Pales- 
tine. It was comparatively easy for him to do so, for Israel was 
not as yet organized as it was later under Moses and his advisers 
and assistants. 

A careful reading of the oldest source, J, will reveal a dupli- 
cation which points to the conclusion that two distinct events 
are united by J into one event. In other words, the account of 
Judah’s entrance into Palestine from the south is combined or 
confused with the invasion of Benjamin and Ephraim from 
the north, in such a way as to leave the impression that Judah 
entered Palestine from the north, when in reality it most likely 
entered from the south, as Caleb did. Thus, Joshua XV. 63 says 
that Judah did not drive out the Jebusites from Jerusalem. The 
same is recorded of Benjamin in Judges I. 21. Joshua XVI. 10 
says that Judah did not drive out the Canaanites from Gezer. 
The same is said of Ephraim in Judges I. 29. The probabilities 
are that the passages in Joshua are duplicates of those in Judges, 
applied to Judah by a writer who desired systematically to ascribe 
some undertaking to each of the tribes and to represent them as 
operating from the north. This conclusion gains credence when 
we read Judges I. 8—10, where the redactor of J ascribes to Judah, 
operating from the north, the same work which is ascribed to 
Caleb by J in Joshua XV. 13-19. The account in Judges I. 
8-10 is a duplicate, but may preserve a remembrance of Judah’s 
cooperation with Caleb from the south in much the same way 
that Judges I. 1-7 preserves a tradition about Judah’s operations 
from the south. The mention of Simeon in this passage is either 
purely traditional, or it possibly may refer to some portion of 
that clan which was left behind when Simeon migrated north- 
ward over a hundred years before. The same is true of Judges 
I. 17-19, although this may be a duplicate of Joshua XV. 63 
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and Judges I. 21 and of Joshua XVI. 140 and Judges I. 29. The 
conclusion to which all this leads is that the tribe of Judah, 
although systematically represented as having entered Canaan 
from the east across the Jordan, really entered from the south 
with Caleb and some other Arabian Semites, such as the Kenites, 
Judges I. 16. That is, Judah and those closely related to it, the 
Calebites, the Kenites and the Jerahmeelites (I Chron. ii), pene- 
trated Canaan from the south. This is in keeping with the feeling 
expressed in the “ Blessing of Moses” that’ Judah had been sepa- 
rated from his brethern (Deut. XXXIII. 7), with such passages 
as Judges I. 16-17 and Num. XXI. 1-3, with the fact that Judah 
is not mentioned in the Song of Deborah, and with the ease with 
which Judah always found itself separated from the rest of the 
tribes (cf. 2 Sam. XIX. 41-43). Such passages as Num. XX. 
14-21, JE, are ideal reconstructions, representing all the tribes 
of Israel as acting together. 

Simeon, as we have seen, probably migrated northward previ- 
ous to 1375 B.C. This agrees with the fact that it is not men- 
tioned in the Song of Deborah and is omitted from the “ Blessing 
of Moses.” Asher also migrated north before 1313 B.C. This 
accounts for the fact that it did not respond to the call to arms 
in the time of Deborah (Judges V. 17), nor is it represented as 
driving out the Canaanites (Judges I. 30) but dwelt among them. 
_ Gad and Dan did not respond to the call of Deborah and Naphtali, 
Dan, and Zebulun are represented as dwelling among the Canaan- 
ites and as not driving them out (Judges I. 30-36). In fact, 
the only tribes of which conquests are recorded are Judah and 
Simeon and the Joseph tribes. The conclusion arrived at is that 
_ probably Gad, Dan, Zebulun and Naphtali also migrated north- 
ward from Egypt and settled in Canaan before the exodus under 
Merneptah. The same may be true also of Issachar and Reuben. 
That is, while there is no good reason to doubt the Biblical 
tradition (e.g., in Gen. XLVI. 8-27) that all the tribes mi- 
grated all together to Egypt, there seems to be sufficient reason 
to believe that migrations of the Hebrews from Egypt extended 
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over a long period, and that Simeon, Asher, Gad, Dan, Zebulun, 
Naphtali, Issachar and perhaps Levi and Reuben left Egypt be- 
fore the exodus under Merneptah, and that Judah left with the 
Joseph tribes but separated from them at Kadesh and penetrated 
into Canaan from the south. All the lists of tribes that left : 
Egypt, such as those in Deut. XXXIII and Num. I, are ideal 
reconstructions of a later period. The only tribes, therefore, 
which can be said to have entered Canaan under Joshua from 
the east, across the Jordan, are Benjamin, Ephraim and half the 
tribe of Manasseh, that is, the Joseph tribes; and these are the 
only tribes together with Judah (and Simeon), of which con- 
quests are recorded. 

Finally, it is now possible to account for the exodus in the 
time of Merneptah and at the same time for his defeat of — 
“Tsrael” in the third year of his reign. Briefly stated it is this: 
Shortly after the arrival of the Joseph and Judah tribes at Kadesh, 
Judah and his associates, Caleb, the Kenites and the Jerahmeel- a 
ites, invaded Canaan by the way of Hebron. They met with 
considerable success and settled in southern Palestine. So soon 
as Merneptah had realized that the Hebrews who dwelt in Goshen 
had escaped he planned to attack them in the country for which 
they were aiming. He perhaps waited until he thought they were 
settled in Palestine. Then he sent a force by sea, which landed 
in southern Canaan where he met, among others, just those 
Israelites, the tribe of Judah and its associates who had entered 
Canaan from the south, and defeated them. Thus, the “ Israel 
Stela”’ is not a stumbling block in the way of accepting the tra- 
ditional date of the exodus in the time of Merneptah, but is a con- 
firmation of that fact, as well as an additional reason for believ- 
ing that some of the Israelites actually did what the whole exodus | 
intended to do, namely, to reach Canaan by the nearest possible ' 
route and at the earliest possible moment. 


~ 


18 None of the passages describing the crossing of the “ Red Sea” neces- 
sarily infer the actual drowning of the pharaoh of the exodus, whose mummy 
was found in his own tomb. Even Ps. CXXXVI may be rendered, “ But 
shook off Pharaoh and his host at the Red Sea.” 
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THE PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK IN NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES * 


By A. Harre Forster, Western Theological Seminary, Chicago 


When Meletios, then ex-Metropolitan of Athens, now Patriarch 


of Constantinople, visited the Western Theological Seminary at 


Chicago in October, 1921, he advocated the modern pronuncia- 
tion of Greek in these words (I translate the report of his speech 
from his paper Ex«Anovaotixos Knpv€ of November 5, 1921): 
“The Metropolitan spoke to the professors on how useful it would 
be to introduce—at least into Theological Seminaries—the teach- 
ing of Greek according to the living pronunciation in reading, 
abandoning the artificial pronunciation of Erasmus which has 
been scientifically shown to be mistaken. As there lay before him 
photographic facsimiles of the codices Sinaiticus and Alexan- 
drinus, he showed them—by reading passages—that in the fourth 
century after Christ the diphthongs az, «&, 0¢ were pronounced like 
e€ and ¢ because those who wrote by dictation the text of the 
Sacred Scriptures, being ordinary workmen copyists and without 
education, as often is the case today with printers, used to write 
ixva (for ottia) and éyipovte (for éye(povtar) . . . . and such like 
and the Metropolitan added that written remains not only of the 
first centuries after Christ but even of the first and second cen- 
turies before Christ show through the same or analogous spellings 
that the reading of Greek texts by the Erasmian method is scientifi- 
cally unsound. If, continued the Metropolitan, you introduced the 
living pronunciation into the teaching of Greek, we would have a 
happy result on both sides because we could be mutually under- 
stood through the language of the Gospel. And, in fact, a Greek 
theologian is able even today to make himself very well under- 


stood by an American theologian through writing though inter- 
course between them is impossible through the spoken word 


' 
* A paper read at the came Society of Biblical Research. 
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(mpopopixod Adyov) by reason of the difference in pronunciation. 
And besides an American theologian would be able to follow 
very well a Greek service if the difference of utterance did not 
intervene as an impassable barrier.” 

I hope to give some further reasons for adopting this suggestion 
of the Metropolitan and to show by some examples that the pro- 
nunciation of Greek in the days of Meletios and Venizelos is 
not far different from the pronunciation in the days of St. Paul 
and Nero. How different this is from the pronunciation com- 
monly called Erasmian may be illustrated by the following story 
told me by a former schoolmaster of the island of Cyprus. When | 
Mr. Gladstone in a burst of liberal and classical enthusiasm was 
planning to hand over to Greece certain Ionian islands which 
had somehow drifted under the English flag, he was given a 
banquet by the grateful Greeks and there made an eloquent 
speech in Greek, carefully prepared, beautifully expressed; but 
none of his Greek hearers understood a word of it: he used the 
Erasmian pronunciation and his speech was certainly not 
“Greek” to them. 


The origin of the Erasmian pronunciation is given by Jannaris 
in his Historical Greek Grammar (pp. 31, 32) where he quotes 
an account written by a man called Henricus Coracopetrzus. 
Henricus’ story is as follows: “I have heard M. Rutgerus 
Reschius, who was professor of Greek in the Busleidan College 
at Louvain, and my preceptor of revered memory, relate that 
he was in the Liliensian School for about two years at the same 
time as Erasmus, who occupied an upper room, while he had 
a lower one; that Henry Glareanus, having arrived at Louvain 
from Paris, was invited by Erasmus to dine at the college; and 
on being asked what news he brought with him, he said—which 
was a story he had made up on the journey, inasmuch as he knew 
Erasmus to be inordinately fond of novelties and wondrously 
credulous—that some native Greeks had arrived in Paris, men 
of marvellous learning, who made use of a pronunciation of the 
Greek tongue entirely different from that generally received 1 in 
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these parts; for instance, they called 8, instead of vita, Beta, and 
n, instead of Ita, Eta; ... , ot, instead of i, oi; and so on; 
that on hearing this Erasmus wrote soon afterwards the Dia- 
logue on the right pronunciation of the Latin and Greek tongues, 
in order to appear himself the inventor of the matter, and offered 
it to the printer, Peter of Alost, for printing; but, as the printer 
declined, either because he was engaged in other work, or at 
any rate because he said he was not able to produce it as soon 
as was desired, Erasmus sent the treatise to Froben at Basle, by 
whom it was immediately printed and published. Erasmus, how- 
ever, having found out the trick, never afterwards used that 
method of pronouncing, nor did he direct those of his friends, 
with whom he was more familiar, to follow it. . . .” 


Erasmus, it is probable, was not “taken in” by his guest 
from Paris, but wrote his Dialogue between a lion and a bear 
called De Recta Latini Grecique sermonis pronuntiatione as a 
literary squib to ridicule the new method. In that case Erasmus 
himself was not an Erasmian. However, whether this story of 
Coracopetrzus be true or not, Greek was pronounced up to the 
Reformation period as the Greeks of the time spoke it for there 
is the well-known story of how Stephen Gardiner, Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge, proposed in 1542 to refuse a degree 
to all who did not pronounce @ and € alike and who distinguished 
in sound between o, € and « —that would mean that all who 
used what would now be called the Erasmian pronunciation could 
never be graduates of Cambridge. 

The evidence for pronunciation is from the nature of the case 
scanty and uncertain: we must rely on puns, cries of animals, 
above all on bad spelling. It is very unfortunate that those who 
have in recent years been in communication with Plato in the 
spirit world, e.g., the authors of The Twentieth Plane, did not 
remember to ask him to pronounce a few words of his native 
tongue; however, as far as the evidence goes, it seems as if 
Erasmus in his Dialogue, whether he meant it seriously or not, 
was on the whole right for classical Greek, but that for the Greek 
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of the papyrus and New Testament period, it would be better 
to return to the pre-Erasmian custom and pronounce Greek as 
living Greeks speak it. 

For classical times the classical pronunciation may serve: 7 
accented, for example, had not then its modern Greek sound ee for 
a sheep said 44. Cf. Aristophanes fr. 642 k. Ove pe wedre 
kai xedéver Bij Aéyerv. A sheep does not say bee. 

The pronunciation of 0 in most grammars, both English and 
American, is given “oi as in oil.” I know of no evidence that 
these letters were ever so pronounced and out of our own mouths 
we are condemned for, following the Latin transliteration, we 
say CEdipus not Oidipus and Beeotia not Boiotia. Further- 
more, Thucydides says that there was an oracle remembered at 
the time of the plague in Athens Awpiaxds Kai Aowpos 
du’ avt@ (Bk. 2. 54), but that there was uncertainty as to whether 
the oracle uttered Aouues (plague) or Ames (famine). If the 
words had been pronounced loimos and leemos, there would have 
been little room for uncertainty; they must have been alike in 
sound though not identical. Again, the squeal of a pig is repre- 
sented by «a in Aristophanes, Acharnians, 780, and unless Greek 
pigs were very peculiar and exclaimed koy, we must assume that 
o¢ was pronounced something like the first two letters in the 
word wig. The accent on such words as 4v@pw7ro: shows that the 
Greek did not usually count % as a weighty sound and o is 
represented by ¢ in an Attic inscription as early as the first cen- 


tury B.C. A modern Greek pronounces o unaccented as i, for | 


example, a question at a quick lunch counter t/é éyere éroipor; 
would be tee ech’eteh étimohn? not etoimon. Here, at any rate, 


the modern Greeks are as good guides as our grammars even for 
the pronunciation of a diphthong in classical times, and when we 
turn to the papyri, we find that the Metropolitan Meletios’ plea for 
the modern pronunciation is fully justified. 

The evidence from the papyri is enormous, but I will confine 
myself to a collection of letters Nos. CX—CXXIII in “ Fayum 


Towns and their Papyri” edited by Grenfell, Hunt and Hogarth, — 
1900. > 
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This series contains a number of letters by a discharged veteran, 
Lucius Bellenus Gemellus, who was sixty-seven years old in the 
year 100 A.D., as is shown by a previous letter XCII. The last 
of his letters is dated 110 when he was seventy-seven. “His 
advanced age,” the editors write, “is reflected in his handwriting, 
which tends to become shaky and illegible. But it was perhaps 
never very good, any more than his spelling and grammar which 
are peculiarly atrocious.” Those who like to think that mankind 
is progressing may be comforted by observing that his son’s 
spelling, also preserved in this collection, is much better. The 
value of the letters of this shrewd old veteran is of course their 
bad spelling: he spelled as he pronounced. 

Letter CXI, 95-6 A.D., begins by blaming Epagathus for the 
loss of two pigs which the too thrifty Epagathus had driven on 
foot instead of driving in a cart. uévpopal cat peyddas 
x[v]pidia S¥@ ard ToD cxvAMOD THs wdod Eywv TH [K]oun 
xtnvn déka. In this sentence a.=e as in Modern Greek, o and @ 
are used indiscriminately. In the next sentence 7epverroince is 
spelt with uv not o, indicating again that v and o were pro- 
nounced the same—as they are today. Gemellus indeed nearly 
always writes uv for 

In letter CXII he spells jucov, juvov showing that ¢ and v were 
much the same to him: a modern Greek would pronounce them 
alike. The same letter reveals a labor problem even in the first 
century tov Cevynratny eiva éxdo[tns] Epyov 
a7roév. (urge the ploughman to do his proper work every day) 
here «=« as in Modern Greek and again @=o and v=o. Letter 
CXVII indicates that the breakdown of distinctions between 
vowel sounds had gone even further with Gemellus than it has 
in Modern Greek. This letter shows too that Gemellus would have 
prospered in present-day municipal politics. He writes to his 
son in 108 A.D.: “ You must know that Elouras, the royal scribe, 
is become deputy for the strategus Erasus in accordance with a 
letter of his highness the prefect. If you think it well, send him 
an artaba of olives and some fish as we may have need of him 
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xpiav abtod éywpov) here o=e. Lower down in the same 
letter, “ what you wrote to me” is @ éypadds mv. 

These examples are taken from letters discovered in Egypt, 
but similar evidence may be found elsewhere (€rvncar for éro(ncav 
and da for ‘8a occur on Galatian inscriptions)* though the 
phonetic drift seems to have been more rapid in Egypt than in 
any other part of the Hellenistic world. The decrease in the 
distinctiveness of the vowel sounds in Modern Greek is due to 
the strong stress accent in that language, as it is well known that 
where there is a stress accent, the unaccented syllables tend to 
lose their character. It seems to be agreed that in classical Greek 
the accent was a pitch accent, was in fact a musical notation and 
must have affected the pronunciation in some way for we read 
of Demosthenes being corrected by his audience when he uttered 
pucOwrdv with the accent on the first syllable instead of on the 
last. According to the classical pronunciation the word would 
be misthoton and no account would be taken of the accent at all, 
it would merely be left on the printed word for the better irrita- 
tion of students. 

Why the Greeks changed their pitch accent to a stress accent, I 
cannot say, but there are symptoms of their having begun to 
do so in the third century B.C. The change seems to have begun 
outside of Greece proper among bilingual people who had a stress 
accent in their own language. 

A possible indication of stress accent may be in the papyrus 
fragment of the Epistle to the Hebrews published in Oxyrynchus 
Papyri, Vol. IV. “He chastens” is spelt edevec when the syl- 
lable rad is not accented, yet on the same page €7aevor js spelt 
correctly when acd is the accented syllable. It might be in- 
ferred that a and € were pronounced alike when both were 
unaccented but when accented a slight difference was noticed by 
the scribe who was taking the dictation. This confusion of a 
and € has led to a wrong, even absurd, reading in Rev. 7:16, 
“They shall hunger no more nor thirst any more nor shall the sun 
1 Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. XIX, pp. 288 and 300. 
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fall upon them (aéon éx’ avrovs) ” is the current reading, but the 
“ fall of the sun upon unhappy mortals ” is an astonishing phenom- 
enon even in the Apocalypse. The correct reading is undoubtedly 
mation ét (strike any more), the phrase is from Is. 49: 10 where 
the LXX reads The scribe of Rev. 7:16 wrote € in- 
stead of a and this mistake led to the change of é7 into é7. 
In the case of vowels and diphthongs, there is, therefore, sufficient 
evidence that their pronunciation in the Papyri and New Testa- 
ment period was sufficiently near to the Modern Greek pronuncia- 
tion to warrant the modern rather than the classical method for 
documents of that time. Robertson, in his massive grammar, 
Says, p. 239: “‘ We may be sure of one thing, the pronunciation 
of the vernacular «ow was not exactly like the ancient literary 
Attic nor precisely like the Modern Greek vernacular but veering 
more towards the latter”; he might have said “veering much 
more towards the latter.” 
When we turn to the consonants, there is the same evidence 
that the modern Greek pronunciation had begun in the New 
Testament period or not long after it. A modern Greek pro- 
nounces B as V and we find Virgil’s name begun with a B_ on 
Greek inscriptions. The person whom we call Silvanus is usu- 
ally spelt ZAovaves in the uncials but in 1 Peter 5:12 the Ms. B 
spells the name =ASavds. 

Even in the second century B.C. paSdous has beue found with 
the spelling pavdouvs. David is spelt AaveéS in the uncials but 
AaBé& in the cursives. These spellings suggest 8 becoming v 
in pronunciation and also uv after a becoming consonantal as it 
is in Modern Greek. This v was obviously not consonantal in 
classical times for a dog in Aristophanes barks av, ad. Among 
the many feeble puns in the Philosophuma of Hippolytus, there 

is one in which Corybas is derived from Kopv¢7. This etymology 
seems to show that A was acquiring something of an interlabial 
v sound. In Modern Greek 7 after » is pronounced like d and 
g find wévte spelt 7évde in a deed of divorce dated 45 A.D. On 
- pronunciation of § I will quote a sentence from Moulton’s 
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Grammar, Vol. II, p. 45. “This symbol which in the classical 
period seems to represent sometimes dz, sometimes zd, was al- 
ready tending towards the simple z as in Modern Greek.” In 
Plautus Mere. V. 2. 85 {vy is represented in Latin by sona. ¥ 
in Modern Greek is pronounced y before most vowels or like 
the gh in the Irish town name Drogheda. I have found no evi- 
dence for this pronunciation in New Testament times, but it 
is found in the old Beeotian dialect, for in Aristophanes Ach. 898 
a Beeotian says for 

As the rough breathing would not be marked on an old manu- 
script, it is hard to say whether it was pronounced or not, but 
even in classical times many Greek dialects had dropped it like 
the modern Greeks and some Greeks would have referred to the 
ard times during the Peloponnesian war if they had spoken 
English then. Semitic influence would preserve the rough breath- 
ing among New Testament writers at any rate. 

On the whole, it is sufficiently plain that the pronunciation of 
Greek in the New Testament period was approaching that of 
Modern Greek. How St. Paul pronounced the epistle to the Ro- 
mans as he dictated it to Tertius, we shall never know exactly, 
but there is enough evidence to show that if we read it as a 
modern Greek would, as it is read today in the Greek Church, 
we are not very far from his pronunciation. 

The Modern Greek pronunciation gives a value to the accents 
and those who have taught Greek with either the classical or 
English pronunciation know how students regard accents as a 
burden which neither they nor their fathers were able to bear. 

And finally, the modern pronunciation reminds students that 
Greek is a living language, that it is, as Professor Blackie used 
to say, “The only living bridge between the present and the 
past.” 
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CRITICAL NOTE: ST. MATTHEW 16:17-19 
By Burton Scorr Easton, General Theological Seminary, New York 


II 
In view of the results summarized in the preceding part of the 


And, indeed, a plausible case can be made out for this contention 
by the following arguments: 
- (a) vv.18—19, at least, contradict other portions of the first 
Gospel. 


(b) These two verses are not quoted in the second century 


_ Christian material that has been preserved to us,’ although v. 17 
is cited at all events by Justin (Trypho, 1007) and Irenzus, III, 


has undergone textual interpolation after the Gospel was written. 


xiii, 2, xxi, 8. In particular, the omission of all reference to 
the passage in Hermas, Sim. IX, is very curious, for this Simili- 
tude elaborates in great detail the allegory of the Church as a 
structure built on a rock. Cf. especially 12:1, “this rock and 
this gate are the Son of God,” and 15:4, “the forty [rocks] are 
the apostles and teachers.” The first appearance of the two 
verses is in Tertullian (De pudicit., 21), although to judge from 
his argument Callixtus of Rome had already cited them in sup- 
port of special claims for his see. 

(c) In the highly pro-Petrine Clementines the verses are not 
quoted in the Recognitions, while the Homilies have them only 
once (xvii, 19; the allusion to Mt. 16:19 in iii, 72 is uncertain). 

1 The best collection of the early patristic evidence is still that of A. Resch, 
“ Aussercanonische Paralleltexte,” Text. Unt., x, pp. 185-200, 441 (1893). Cf. 
also Julius Grill, Der Primat des Petrus, pp. 61-79 (1904) That the pseudo- 
Cyprian treatise De Aleatoribus does not belong to the second century is now 


universally admitted. 
2Loisy (Ev. Syn., 1908, ii, p. 13, footnote 2) is wrong in saying that this 


passage refers tov. also. 


present study (Vol. IV, p. 156-166) it is not surprising that 
many scholars have been led to the conclusion that Mt. 16: 17-19 
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This leaves only the Epistle to James (i, 2:6) and the Epitome 
(145, 157). Moreover the author does not conceive that the 
verses make St. Peter’s authority equal to that of St. James. 

(d) Ephraem Syrus in his exposition of Tatian’s Diatessaron 
cites Mt. 16: 16-20 in such a way as to suggest that Tatian of- 
fered an abbreviated text. As the work is not easily accessible 
the passage may be given in full from G. Moesinger’s Evangelii 
concordantis expositio, facta a Sancto Ephraemo, doctore Syro 
(Venice, Lbraria PP. Mechitaristarum, 1876, pp. 153-154; the 
Latin translation of the Armenian version is the work of J. B. 
Aucher) : 

“You, however, what do you say of me, that I am? Simon, 
head and prince, said: Thou art Messiah, son of the living God. 
And he answered: Blessed art thou, Simon. And the gates of 
hell shall not overcome thee, i.e., that thy faith shall not be 
destroyed. For what the Lord built, who can destroy, and what 
the Lord cast down, who can raise up? The Assyrian wished to 
destroy the temple, which the Lord built, but he destroyed the 
throne of his kingdom. And Nicanor likewise. And Ahab 
wished to build the city of Jericho which had been cast down, 
and his principality was cast down. 

“The Lord, when he built his church, built a tower, whose 
foundations could support all that was to be built upon them. 
[For, just as the Lord cast down the tower of Babel], so like- 
wise afterwards the Saviour himself built a tower for men, 
which leads on high, and a tree, whose fruit is the medicine of 
life. 

“Thou art a rock, that rock, which he raised up, that Satan 
might stumble at it. Conversely, Satan wished to raise up this 


rock against the Lord, that he might stumble at it, when Peter 


said to the Lord, Be it far from thee.” * 
Not very much of vv. 18-19 is recoverable from this. 


8 The italics in the above correspond to Moesinger’s spaced type, which he 
uses to distinguish Tatian’s text from Ephraem’s comments, but the exact dis- 
tinction is of course speculative. 
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The cumulative force of these arguments is considerable, but 
much can be urged against them. (a) has little value; the editor 
of the First Gospel did not concern himself about avoiding con- 
tradictions, and there are many others in his work. (c) would 
have more merit if scholars could come to anything like agree- 
ment as to the character and date of the Clementines. But 
there seems no hope of this; Pseudo-Clement may have been a 
third (or even fourth) century eccentric individualist, in which 
case his testimony is of no significance. (d) probably proves 
nothing, except that Ephraem did not consider vv. 18-19 of 
interest for the purpose of his homilies; similar omissions and 
transpositions appear everywhere in his work. It should be noted, 
moreover, that Ephraem echoes the wording of the omitted ma- 
terial elsewhere in his writings: cf. his Comm. in Isaiah, c. 54, 
17: “The bolts (vectes) of hell shall not prevail against thee,” 
and his Serm. de Dom. nostr. c. 52: “He said to Simon, I 
will give thee the keys of the gates.”* The Arabic text of the 
Diatessaron, it may be added, contains the whole of vv. 18-19 
and so does the Curetonian Syriac; the Sinaitic Syriac, unfor- 
tunately, breaks off in the middle of v. 15. 

Only the argument (b), consequently, appears to have real 
weight, but it need prove only that for second century purposes 
the verses contained nothing that was thought important.’ In 
any case, all the arguments do not equal the counter argument, 
that the second century insertion of two such verses could hardly 
fail to leave traces in the manuscripts somewhere.® 

It seems best, therefore, while leaving the possibility of textual 
interpolation open, to treat the peculiarly Matthzan matter in 

# Quoted from Resch, op. cit., pp. 188, 197; Resch refers to Lamy’s edition 
of Ephraem, II, 156 and I, 268. 

5In the opinion of the present writer the second century writers found the 

; verses a puzzle. Their original meaning (see below) had long lost its applica- 

tion and had been forgotten; the new meaning that Callixtus was to find in 

them had not yet been detected. It is interesting to observe that Hermas could 

not make anything of the passage, for Hermas was writing under Roman 


influence. 
6 Grill (op. cit., p. 73-76) does not see the importance of this. 
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Mt. 16:17-19 as an addition, indeed, but as an addition to | 
Christ’s words made by the Evangelist. The further problems, — 
then, are his meaning, motives and sources. 

The question of motives is not a difficult one, for the general 
character of the First Gospel is familiar. But it may be worth 
while to emphasize certain points. 

St. Peter, the apostle who agreed to confine his work to the 1 
circumcision (Gal. 2: 7—9), must have lived normally as an obedi- 
ent son of the Law. He may have preached at times to Gentiles, 
and it is not inconceivable that he may have addressed encourage- ; 
ment by letter to non-Jewish Christians in a time of special per- — 
secution,® but this would be consistent enough with a general ; 
Jewish attitude. The Palestinian point of view is doubtless repro- 
duced with fair accuracy in Acts 21:20-25, for the Gentile 
author of Acts would have had no motive to exaggerate the 
Jewish character of the Jerusalem church, particularly as his 
wording suggests no trace of blame. Here “the myriads of be- | 
lievers” had no hostility to Gentile Christians as such, although 
they expected them to maintain certain “necessary”’ things (Acts 
15:28). But with Jewish converts to Christianity the case was 
different; that they should fail to cleave to Moses, circumcise 
their children and “walk after the customs” was unendurable. 
In fact, the rumors that St. Paul taught differently had made 
him an object of the acutest suspicion (cf. Rom. 15:31), and 
the mere report that he was in Jerusalem was enough to set local 
Christianity by the ears. St. Peter may not have shared such an 
uncompromising attitude, but he certainly kept the ceremonial 
Law and taught other Jewish Christians to keep it. This is, in 
particular, the point of Mt. 17:24-27. Of all Jewish duties the 

7 This appears to be the conclusion reached by most scholars today. E.g., — 
Moffatt, who in The Historical New Testament (ed. 2, Edinburgh, 10901, p. 
646-647) treated most of v. 18 as a textual addition, withdrew from this 
position in his Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament (New 
York, 1911, p. 252-253). 


8 Whether he could go so far as to produce I Pet. is another question that — 
must be left open, for too many factors are involved. 
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Christians should be most free from the payment of the Temple 
tax, for they were “sons.” None the less the tax should be 
paid; St. Peter paid it and all good Christians should follow his 
example. 

Two passages in the First Gospel reflect the situation with 
especial clarity. The first is Mt. 23:2f, “The scribes and Phari- 
sees sit on Moses’ seat: all things therefore whatsoever they bid 
you do, these do and observe.”’ This, of course, represents al- 
most anything rather than the attitude of Christ and (to look no 
further) it is contradicted almost immediately in the same chapter. 
E.g., the list of false distinctions in oaths of vv. 16-22 is con- 
cerned wholly with what the scribes “say,” not in the least with 
what they “do.” And what they “say” in this regard is de- 
nounced with Christ’s most scathing contempt.® These scribes 
and Pharisees who made void the command of God to uphold 
their tradition (Mk. 7:8-9), who insisted that Christ should re- 
frain from works of mercy on the Sabbath, who had perverted 
the law of divorce (Mk. 10:2-4), who were the blind guides 
leading their blind followers into the ditch (Mt. 15: 12-14), etc., 
were not men whom Christ recognized as in any sense “ sitting 
on Moses’ seat,” with authority that His disciples were bound 
to obey. In other words, Mt. 23:2f represent the state of affairs 
a couple of decades later when settled conditions had made the 
Jerusalem community more conservatively Jewish. Christians 
doubtless refused to follow scribal rules in matters definitely 
treated by Christ, but in other regards the opposition had shifted 
from the teaching of the scribes to their persons. 

The second passage is Mt. 5:19. This verse presupposes the 
existence of certain teachers, who proclaimed that the “lesser” 


®As a representative of the older commentators, B. Weiss (ad loc.) 
paraphrases, “ Observe only in so far as they really teach the Law of Moses 
without adding arbitrary human precepts.” But this simply disregards the 
“all” in v. 3. Asa matter of fact the passage reproduces the orthodox Jewish 
thought expressed in Pirke Aboth 1: 1, “ Moses received Torah from Sinai 
and delivered it to Joshua, and Joshua to the Elders, and the Elders . . . to 
the men of the Great Synagogue.” 
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(ceremonial) commandments were no longer binding and were 
(evidently) winning disciples. For this the verse blames them, 
but not to the point of excluding them from the Kingdom; al- 
though they may enter there, they will be “least.” But during 
Christ’s ministry such teachers did not exist. He dealt with pub- 
licans and others, who had assuredly broken most of the lesser 
commandments as well as some of the greater ones, but these 
men did not plead that their practice was legitimate. Christ 
Himself, moreover, disregarded commandments that the scribes 
might have called “ lesser,” but in so doing He contended that 
these were not commandments at all, neither lesser nor greater. 
What is more important, though, is that the assumption of two 
classes of salvation in Mt. 5:19 is foreign to the teaching of 
Christ. No doubt there will be differences of rank in the King- 
dom (Mk, 4:8, Mt. 19:11, etc.), but these differences depend on 
difference of achievement where the aim is uniform; in Mt. 5:19 
the distinction turns on deliberate difference in doctrine. Of such 
7 a distinction as this He has nothing to say, and the verse becomes 
comprehensible only when referred to the controversies of the 
Apostolic age. There its meaning loses all difficulty; it expresses 
the attitude of the strict Palestinian Christian to the anti-legalists. 
The latter are not condemned outright nor even excluded from 
salvation, but they will enjoy only an inferior order of beatitude. 
So a Jew might view the half proselyte “ worshippers of God,” 
or so a Pharisee might regard “the people of the land”; for 
carrying this attitude, half patronizing, half liberal, into Chris- 
tianity there was ample Jewish precedent.” 

With this standpoint on the part of the author of the First 
Gospel the meaning of Mt. 16:17~-19 is clear. St. Peter, the 
great leader 1 of Jewish Christianity, is the model for all Chris- 
tians. What he declared forbidden, whether by word or prac- 

10 For other elements of the same sort in the First Gospel cf. the insistence 
on the permanence of the Sabbath law in 24:10 and of the law of tithes in 
23:23 (the second clause of Lk. 11: 42 is spurious). 


11 Mt.’s list of the apostles alone emphasizes St. Peter’s priority with 
“first” (Mt. 10:2). 
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tice, should be regarded by all as forbidden, what he declared per- 
missible is permitted. J.e., as he lived as a Jew, all should live 
as Jews; as he kept the scribal tradition, all should keep the 

scribal tradition. In particular, Christians should disregard the 
doctrine of all those who refused full agreement to St. Peter; 

it is hard not to feel that the passage contains at least a side 

glance at St. Paul.’? 

But the sense in which Mt. 16:17—19 is to be understood is 
limited by Mt. 5:19. The authority of St. Peter should be 
binding on all. Yet, if it was even deliberately rejected, salva- 
tion was not necessarily lost; there was a place, even if a low 
one, in the Kingdom for such men if they were otherwise sincere. 

So when the First Evangelist urges the commission to preach 

to the Gentiles (24:14, 28: 19-20; cf. 8:11f, 21:43), it is not 
necessary to think that he thought of ritual conformity as an 
indispensable concomitant to conversion. Such conformity was ; 
highly desirable; converts should observe “all things” that Christ 
commanded (28:20). But even if they did not do so and so 
missed the highest possibilities, at any rate they were saved from 
the wrath to come. 


III 
Mt. 16:17-19, then, may be described as a summary of what 
was held by those whose watch cry was “I am of Cephas” (I Cor. 


12 A reference to St. James does not seem evident, although this has been 
proposed to some extent of recent years. For instance, Johannes Weiss (Ur- 
christentum, p. 560, 585; Tiibingen, 1917) thinks the verses contain the recol- 
lection of a dispute as to whether Christ’s greatest disciple or Christ’s brother 
had the preéminence. But the traces of this dispute are very obscure, and in 
any case the doctrinal differences between the two leaders seem to have been 
of the slightest; a mere personal clash could hardly have produced so doctrinal 
a passage. Moreover Weiss (p. 585) recognizes the anti-Pauline point of the 
saying. 

The treatment of the section in Loisy, ad loc., is very careful and interest- 
ing, but Loisy goes on to argue that the First Evangelist must have conceived 
the perpetuation of St. Peter’s authority in some living source. This is not 
at all self-evident, but in any case it hardly needs the saying that the Jewish 
Christian author of the Gospel certainly did not conceive that this ~ 


was perpetuated in a Gentile church of the West. - 
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1:12), a cry that must have been raised with increased vigor 
after the Saint’s martyrdom, And, it is natural to suppose, the 
verses are made up by concentrating around St. Peter’s person 
the phrases used to express Christian authority in general, phrases 
which in term were used by the Jews to express similar religious 
authority. 

The truth of this as regards v. I9b is seen by comparing this 
sentence with Mt. 18:18. The two sayings are identical except 
for the plural in the latter, which sets forth the ideal of discipline 
by the whole local community. Now Mt. 18:18 is hardly a say- 
ing of Christ’s,”* but it represents a highly primitive stage in 
the development of Christian organization, a stage still in exist- 
ence in St. Paul’s day (1 Cor. 5:3-4,"* 2 Cor. 2:6-8, 7: 11-12, 
Gal. 6:1). But this authority is the same as the authority ex- 
ercised by the Jewish congregations, with the sole difference that 
all Christians took part in the judgment, while among the Jews 
the (properly trained) officials (“elders”) of the congregation 
had the responsibility. And that the decisions of the Jewish 
officials were regarded as binding and infallible by strict Jews is 
so familiar as to need no discussion; the very essence of scribism 
lies in the fact that the properly accredited decisions of the 
scribes were of full divine obligation.** For later Jewish expres- 


18 For the original form of Mt. 18: 15-22 cf. Lk. 17: 3-4; the expansion 
to meet early Christian conditions is very evident. Note the contempt for 7 
“ Gentiles.” 


14 Although the apostle acts on his own initiative, the wording of v. 4 is 
comprehensible only as expressing the official form in which such judgments 
should run; St. Paul (perhaps somewhat arbitrarily) tells the Corinthians that 
he takes their official consent as much for granted as if a regular disciplinary 
assembly of the congregation had met and acted. 

15 This is not to say, of course, that the decisions of single scribes or of 
groups of scribes were so regarded, but consent of the majority of the scribes 
was (in theory) irreformable. In practice, however, in ordinary cases there 
was no appeal from the local authority, just as the Jewish law permitted no 
appeal from the first tribunal that was competent to handle the case (Mishnah 
Sanh., passim). 

Complicated problems were reserved for higher tribunals. So it is hardly 
tc be supposed in Mt. 18:18 that the local congregation is thought to be the 


final judge of every point that could arise. Cf. I Cor. 7:1, ete. 
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sions of this theory cf., e.g., Dalman, Words of Jesus, p. 213-217 

‘ (1902), especially the quotation from Targ. Cant. 8:13: God 
says to the community of Israel: “let me hear the Law, the 
sound of thy words, when thou sittest to acquit and condemn; 
and I will consent to all that thou doest.”” Dalman adds, “‘ That 
does not mean that in all things God subordinates His resolu- 
tion to that of the community of Israel; it is merely the inter- 
pretation and application of the Law that He has placed in their 
hands.” But, of course, everything turns on this “ interpreta- 
tion and application of the Law,” just as it does in Mt. 18: 18. 

And Christians had all the authority of the scribes (Mt. 23:8- 

107), all the more because in Christian gatherings Christ was 
a personally and continually present (Mt. 18:20). 

This authority of the congregation was exercised in a special 
degree by the Apostles, who on occasion had no hesitancy about 
taking the initiative in disciplinary matters on their sole responsi- 
bility (Acts 5:1-11, 2 Cor. 13:1-2, etc., cf. especially 2 Cor. 
13:10). And whatever resistance may have been offered Apostles 

7 during their life-time, death,—and particularly death by martyr- 
dom,—put an end to all demur, Had not Christ said that in the 

Kingdom the Twelve shall sit on thrones, ruling the twelve tribes 

of Israel (Lk. 22:30=—=Mt. 19:287")? Those for whom such 

a destiny was reserved must have had corresponding dignity on 

earth and this dignity, again, could not have been less than that 

which the scribes claimed for themselves. So the application of 

Jewish formulas of authority to the Apostles was easy, as was 

the centering of these formulas on the person of St. Peter 

by his upholders. 

Mt. 16: 19a expresses simply the conception of a master stew- 
ard placed over the other servants. Christ’s frequent parabolic 
use of “servants” to designate His disciples (if not the Apostles 

16 There seems no reason to question that these verses represent in substance 

a quite authentic saying of Christ’s. 
17 The substantial genuineness of this logion (presumably from Q) is rarely 


SS by scholars. It certainly antedates development of specific claims for 
St. Peter. 


= 


exclusively) pointed the way here, which seems more or less 
indicated in the verse Lk. 12:41 as prefixed to the saying Lk. 
12:42—=Mt. 24: 45. Isaiah 22:22 was also presumably of in- 
fluence. 

In Mt. 16:18 the kernel is the indubitably historic fact that 
Christ was accustomed to call the Apostle “ Cephas,” just as He 
called the two Zebedees “ Boanerges” (Mk. 3:16-17). His first 
use of the title was much earlier than the scene near Czsarea 
Philippi, as, in fact, Mt. 16:18 presupposes. The precise sig- 
nificance of the name is, of course, uncertain, but it doubtless 
expresses St. Peter’s general dependability and steadfastness. In 
the future, however, the title offered great opportunity to the 
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Apostle’s admirers, both because of the figures easily suggested — 


and because of such familiar Old Testament passages as Isaiah 
28:16, 19:13, Jgs. 20:2, 1 Sam. 14:38, ete. 

C. Taylor quotes the following parallel in his Sayings of the 
Jewish Fathers (ed. 2, Cambridge, 1897, p. 160): In Jalqut 
I. 766 (with reference to Num. 23:9, “for from the top of the 
rocks I see him”) . . . Parable of a king who wanted to build, 
and was digging down and trying to lay a foundation, but found 
only swamp. When at length in one place he found spp petra 
underneath, mna xy. he said here I build, and he laid a 
foundation and built. So when the Holy One wanted to create 
the world, He passed over the generations of Enoch and of the 
flood as unsound; but when he saw (may) Abraham who was 
going to arise He said, Lo, I have discovered a petra to build 


and to found the world upon. Therefore, He called Abraham _ 


sx rock, as it is said (Is. li. 1) Look unto the rock whence ye 
were hewn. And He called Israel rocks. . . . Taylor adds: 
See in Ex. Rab. 15:7 (Wiinsche, p. 107) a presumably later form 
of this with for 

Now, the right to use this passage (despite its frequent cita- 
tion) to illustrate New Testament language is not indubitable. 
The Yalkut (to employ the more common form of the name) 
is medieval and the occurrence of the transliterated petra in the 


> 
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text of the passage probably stamps it as late; it may even be 
the result of Christian influence. But if a saying that the world 
(or the congregation of Israel) was built on the rock which 
is Abraham existed in the New Testament period—and this is 
conceivable in itself—Mt. 16:18 would have an immediate close 
_ parallel. But this supposition is unnecessary to the explanation 

of the passage. 
Finally, the definite assignment of the whole to the time of 
St. Peter’s confession in Mt. 16:17 is evidently due to this being 
the best opportunity in Christ’s ministry as depicted in St. Mark. 
Elsewhere the appearances of St. Peter in the Second Gospel are 
_— of a character to admit of such an addition, and the first 
Evangelist probably did not wish to construct a special scene to fit 
: the saying. The editor of the Fourth Gospel here shows better 
historic sense. He, too, knows of a tradition giving special privi- 
lege to St. Peter, although in a much less pronounced form. But 
he knows, too, that there was no room for this in the ministry 
_ proper and so he reserves it for a post-resurrection appearance 


Christ (Jn. 21: 15-17). 
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The Rev. T. Tracy Walsh has written a thoughtful tract on 
Sunday Observance (Morehouse Publishing Co.), in which he 
collects much interesting material on the question, and presents 
it in telling form. He believes that any Sunday legislation that 
infringes upon personal liberty in religion, recreation, or labor 
would be unrighteous, and observes that nearly all Christians 
admit the duty of worship and the privilege of rest and recrea- 
tion, also the duty to refrain from those things which interfere 
with the observance of others except in cases of necessity. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States has gone on record in favor of the proposed 
celebration, on Wednesday, October 4, 1922, to mark the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the first formal meeting of the American scholars 
who constituted the American Bible Revision Committee and 
whose labors resulted in the publication of the American Stand- 
ard Bible. S. A. B. M. 


The Uebersicht ueber die Zahl der Studierenden im Winter- 
halbjahr 1921-1922 of the University of Munich shows 138 
students in the Theological Seminary of that University, of 
whom eleven were foreigners. S. A. B. M. 


The director of the recently founded Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago, Professor James H. Breasted, has just 
published Oriental Institute Communications No. I, in which he 
outlines the plan and purposes of the Institute. The plan is 
probably the most comprehensive ever conceived for the organi- 
zation and development of Oriental research. It is interesting 
to the theologian, for one of the main purposes of the plan is 
to illuminate and illustrate Biblical problems. The Institute has 
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already been assigned a site in Palestine for excavation. We 
shall look forward with interest to future communications of 
the Institute which are planned, and which will give to the 
world the results of the researches of Professor Breasted and his 
associates. S. A. B. M. 


The Bishop of Willochra, writing in the June number of The 
Constructive Quarterly on Reunion, puts clearly some simple 
truths that are often overlooked, perhaps because of their very 
simplicity. He finds the crux of the discussion to have shifted 
from Orders to Creed. “ The real line of cleavage at Geneva ran 
in no way along denominational lines, but rather cut clean across 
them. The real line of division was between those who believed 
in a creed and those who did not.”—‘“ If all non-episcopal Chris- 
tians united to form a Reunited Church, that Church would not 
contain much more than one third of the total number of Chris- 
tians, a fact sometimes forgotten in America, where non-episcopal 
Christians so largely predominate.”—“If all Christians outside 
the Church of Rome were united, they would form a majority of 
all Christians, and this fact would no doubt very largely affect 
the non possumus attitude of the Roman Church.” In a brief _ 
postscript he tells of the most recent progress towards Reunion 

_ in Australia. F. H. H. 


The Lambeth Appeal has occupied so large a place in our 
thought that we have overlooked other things that were done 
at the last Lambeth Conference. Theology for July contains the 
Reply of the Bishops of the Church of Sweden to Resolutions 
24 and 25 of Lambeth. We learn that inter-communion be- 
tween the Churches has been established, and that on Sept. 19, 
1920, two Anglican Bishops assisted at the consecration of two 
Swedish Bishops in Upsala. So a question which has never 
aroused the interest of the majority, but has been skillfully han- 
dled by the few who were convinced of the validity of Swedish 
Orders, has come to a conclusion. External resemblances between 
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the two communions have often been pointed out, far deeper 
than these appears the devotion to Luther which still character- 
izes every branch of the Lutheran Church, however widely these 
branches may differ in other ways. An article by the Rev. F. S. 
Arnold in The American Church Monthly for July on American 
Lutheranism is informative. F. H. H. 


The Rev. Dr. W. A. Smith in The American Church Monthly 
for July warns against the danger of lowering the value of 
prayer as it is emphasized excessively in the direction of bring- 
ing about the healing of physical infirmity. He points out the 
possibility of unsettling a faith which has remained steadfast in 
the face of pain and infirmity as new hopes are raised and faith 
is put to a test which may or may not be satisfied in the way 
sought. No one questions that we may pray for anything which 
is not wrong in itself, and it surely is not wrong to ask deliver- 
ance from pain and restoration to physical soundness, but these 
things mean so much to the one who asks that the qualification 
“according to Thy will” is apt to be overlooked. We make 
prayer descend to lower levels as we detach attention from the 
spiritual and fasten it upon the material ; Unction has always been 
concerned first with the spiritual side and only secondarily with 
the material. A somewhat similar warning appears in two recent 
foreign works: Dr. Le Bec’s Critique et contrdle médical des 
guérisons surnaturelles (Paris, Beauchesne, 1920), and P. Gemel- 
li’s Scienza ed apologetica (Milan, 1920) in the chapter Sugges- 
tione ed isterismo nelle guarigioni miracolose. F. H. H. 


In advance of the Review which may appear later we call atten- 
tion here to the proverbial “long-awaited book”—V. P. V. 
Nunn’s An Introduction to Ecclesiastical Latin (Macmillan, 
1922). Many even of those fairly well-grounded in the classics 
have felt the need of a work of this sort as they first turned to 
the Latin of the Church. In addition to the section dealing with 
the syntactical peculiarities, the author gives a number of selec- 
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tions from writings of various periods. The author may have 
attempted too much in bringing all periods within the compass 
of a work of 162 pages, for patristic and scholastic Latin differ 
to an extent that would have afforded sufficient material for 
a work twice the size of the present volume; but this may open 
the way for future work in the same field. F. H. H. 


The appearance of AETHIOPS, Bulletin Ge’ez (Geuthner, 
Paris), a new quarterly under the competent editorship of Syl- 
vain Grébaut, indicates an increasing interest in the study of 
Ethiopic. The modest price, fifteen francs a year, should invite 
the subscription of those who are not students of Ethiopic, for 
there is a wide range of material dealing with various aspects 
of Ethiopic Church life that may properly be treated. F. H. H. 


The Revue d’Ascétique et de Mystique, July, 1921, reprints and 
comments upon a letter which Card. Mercier addressed to all 
Catholic bishops in April, 1921, regarding the new feast in honor 
of Mary Mediatrix of All Grace. In 1913 the Belgian Church 
addressed a supplication to the Pope requesting the dogmatic 
acknowledgment of the universal mediation of our Lady. The 
outbreak and continuance of the war brought a temporary end 
to the matter, but when the war ended the Belgian Church again 
asked the Congregation of Sacred Rites to approve a proper for 
the Mass and the Offices. This was done with the approval of 
the Pope and the festival established for all the Belgian dioceses. 
The feast is fixed for May 31st, the close of the month of Mary 
and the vigil of that of the Sacred Heart. It is made a double 
feast of the second class. It may be used in all dioceses and has 
spread into Spain. The letter of the Cardinal is to make it known 
and suggest its wider use for he anticipates far-reaching results 
as it becomes better known. He says, “ Les temps troublés que 
nous traversons ne doivent-ils pas nous inciter tous a mettre notre 
confiance spéciale dans la protection de Celle que le Christ mour- 
ant nous a donnée pour Mére?” The Collect for the Mass is 
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as follows: “‘ Domine Iesu Christe, noster apud Patrem mediator, 
qui beatissimam Virginem genitricem tuam, matrem quoque 
nostram et apud te mediatricem constituisti: concede, ut quis- 
quis ad te beneficia petiturus accesserit, cuncta se per eam impe- 
trasse letetur. Qui vivis, etc.” This new feast raises the ques- 
tion how we are to distinguish between the mediation of our 
Lord and that of His Mother. The title of the Office needs care- 
ful explanation if we are not to derogate the title of our Lord 
as Source of all Grace. F. H. H. 
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“ Preaching in London.” By Joseph Fort Newton. New York: Doran, 1922, 
pp. viii-++ 140. $1.50 net. 

“To be picked up from Central Iowa and set down in Central 
London ” ; to stride from the Little Brick Church in Cedar Rapids 
into the mighty pulpit of Joseph Parker and Reginald Campbell 
at City Temple,—here is a thrilling romance; but to be a prophet- 
ambassador of Anglo-American Friendship in 1916, to be an 
interpreter of the New World to the Old and of the Old World. 
to the New all through the critical years of the Great War,— 
here is a challenge to the heights and depths and breadths of a 
man, a test which few could survive. Dr. Newton was clearly 
the man for the place. To read the chapters of this book—for 
the most part notes from a Diary—is to feel the sweetness and 
light and lightning of the author. He is a keen observer, a dis- 
criminating analyst of men. He is apt and vigorous and clean’ 
of phrase, clever without being smart, and earnest without being 
dull,—something of a mystic, something of a poet, but “rich 


in saving common-sense,” and at all times alert to the a 


in which he finds himself, 

What he thought during those closing days of the war is inter- 
esting, but his description of those he met, men and women whom 
we all long to know better, is fascinating. Dr. Newton had un- 
usual opportunities for observation at close range of the makers 
of European history, and fortunately his gift of expression can 
reproduce his first-hand impressions with accuracy. Heine once 
said that silence is “conversation with an Englishman”: the 
average American really never meets him at all, but this preacher 
met him and learned to love him and to appraise him as the fol- 
lowing thumb-nail sketches show: 

Dr. Orchard “is an extraordinary preacher, of vital mind, of 
authentic insight, and of challenging personality.” The author 
of “Painted Windows” has perhaps underestimated this “tiny 
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wisp of a man” for Newton says that he has “seldom heard a 
preacher more searching, more alive with the divine passion, one 
who does not simply kindle the imagination, but gives one a vivid 
sense of reality.” 

Dr. Forsythe “recalls the epigram of Erasmus about the 
divines of his day that they ‘strike the fire of subtlety from the 
flint of obscurity.’” 

Miss Royden,—who was, by the way, the author’s assistant at 
City Temple,—“ is singularly effective in her simplicity and di- 
rectness. No shrillness in her eloquence, no impression of strain.” 

Mr. Lloyd George,—“a man of ideas rather than principles, 
with more of the mysterious force of genius than either Pitt or 
Peel, but lacking something of the eternal fascination of Disraeli. 
An enigmatic and elusive personality,—ruled by intuitions rather 
than by principles,—if he never leaves me with a sense of secur- 
ity he at least gives me a conservative thrill. Despite his critics, 
the record of his actual achievements is colossal, and I know 
of no other personality in this Kingdom that could take his place. 
Like Roosevelt, he knows how to dramatize what he does, mak- 
ing himself the hero of the story: and it is so skillfully done 
that few see that the hero is also the showman.” 

Dean Inge,—“ An aristocrat by temper, a pessimist in philoso- 
phy and a Christian mystic in faith—what a combination! With- 
out wasting a word, in a style as massive as his thought, clear, 
keen-cutting,—he sets forth the truth as he sees it, careless as to 
whether it is received or not. There is no unction in his preach- 
ing: no pathos. It is cold intellect, with never a touch of ten- 
derness.”’ 

Chesterton,—“a prophet of normal human nature whose up- 
roarious faith in God is a tonic in these days. If Dickens was 
the Greatest American ever born in England, some of us feel 
that Chesterton is the best thing England has given us since 
Dickens. One loves him for his strength, his sanity, and his 
divine joyousness, The Holy Spirit, said Hermas, is a hilarious 
spirit!” 
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Bernard Shaw,—“ Twice I have heard Bernard Shaw lecture 
recently and have not yet recovered from the shock and vapiiee 
of meeting him. My idea of Shaw was a man alert, aggressive, 
self-centered, vastly conceited, craving publicity, laying ne 
to an omniscience that would astonish most deities. That is to_ 
say, a literary acrobat, standing on his head to attract attention, 
or walking the tight-rope in the top of the tent. But that Shaw is 
a myth, a legend, a pose. The real Shaw is no such man. In- 
stead, he is physically finicky, almost old-maidish, not only shy 
and embarrassed off the platform, but awkward, blushing like a ; 
schoolgirl when you meet him. He is gentle, modest, generous, . 
full of quick wisdom, but suggesting lavender, and China tea 
served in dainty old-world cups. The most garrulous man in 
Europe before the war, he was smitten dumb by the insanity of 

it, having no word of comfort or command. Unlike Romain — 
Rolland, he could not even frame a bitter condemnation of it. So, 
after one or two feeble protests, he went back into his drawing- 
room, pulled the blinds down, and drank China tea out of his 
dainty cups, leaving the world to stew in its own juice. Who can 
describe the fineness, the fatuousness, the futility of him! 
Whether prophet or harlequin, he has shot his bolt and missed 

the mark. Of course, the artist will live on in his work—most 
vividly, perhaps, in his sham-shattering wit.” 
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Dr. Jowett,—“ always kindles my imagination, but he never 

_ gives me that sense of reality which is the greatest thing in 
preaching. One enjoys his musical voice, his exquisite elocution, 
his mastery of the art of illustration, and his fastidious style; but 
the substance of his sermons is incredibly thin. Of course, this. 
is due, in large part, to the theory of popular preaching on which 
he works. His method is to take a single idea—large or small— 
and turn it over and over, like a gem, revealing all its facets, 

on the ground that one idea is all that the average audience is 

equal to. Of this method Dr. Jowett is a cosummate master, 

7 and it is a joy to see him make use of it, though at times it 
leads to a tedious repetition of the text. Often, too, he seems 
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to be labouring under the handicap of a brilliant novelist, who 
must needs make up in scenery what is lacking in plot. Since 
his return to London he has been less given to filigree rhetoric, 
and he has struck almost for the first time a social note, to the 
extent, at any rate, of touching upon public affairs—although 
no one would claim that Dr. Jowett has a social message, in 
the real meaning of that phrase. No, his forte is personal re- 
ligious experience of a mild evangelical type; and to a convinced . 
Christian audience of that tradition and training he has a min- 
istry of edification and comfort. But to the typical man of 
modern mind, caught in the currents and alive to the agitations 
of our day, Dr. Jowett has no message. However, we must 
not expect everything from any one servant of God, and the 
painter is needed as well as the prophet.” 


President Wilson,—“ swept the English people off their feet. 
For a brief time his marvellous personality, his ‘magic of the — 
necessary word,’ his tact, his charm, seemed to change the climate 
of the island. No man in our history could have represented us 
more brilliantly. In Buckingham Palace as the guest of the 
King, in the old Guildhall as a guest of the City, at the luncheon 
in the Mansion House, his words were not a mere formal, diplo- 
matic response, but real in their unaffected simplicity, and as ap- | 
propriate as they were eloquent. On the Sabbath, instead of — 
going with the King to worship at St. Paul’s, he went to the | 
little Nonconformist Chapel at Carlisle, where his mother had . 
been a girl, and his grandfather the minister. His brief talk 
in the old pulpit was a gem, and it touched the people deeply. 
At the Mansion House luncheon we heard the news of the elec- 
tion returns—the result having been delayed in order to get | 
the soldier vote.” 

The chapter on Joseph Parker is a gem. We see the great 
man of giant physique, taut and firm in body and mind, with 
massive leonine head and deep-set eyes and a voice “rich in its 
risings and fallings, haunting in its flute-like cadences, its soft 
whisperings, wooings, pleadings, and no less terrible in its thun- 
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ders, its withering scorn and scalding sarcasms.” He believed 
in “preaching the Gospel, not in reading it.” We see too his 
eccentricities, his over-sensitiveness, his childish vanity. He is 
reputed to have said on one occasion “There are three great. 
preachers in the nineteenth century, Henry Ward Beecher, Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon and—I need not name the third.” Dr. New- 
ton gives him a high place but second after all to Beecher. “ If 
Parker,” he says, “ was a trumpet, Beecher was an orchestra!” 

The closing chapter on “ Peace and Chaos” reflects the let down. 
after the war. The Peace Conference is in the hands of “an 
idealist, a materialist, and an opportunist. Clemenceau is a man 
of action, Lloyd George a man of transaction, and President 
Wilson remains to be revealed.” What we have gained by the 
war seems fairly reflected in those lines of Chesterton written 
back in 1906: 


And went with Women and Champagne and Bridge 
Ceased: and Democracy assumed its reign, 
Which went with Bridge and Women and Champagne. 


“An evil power that stood for Privilege 


This book of Dr. Newton’s is in short what it claims to be,— 
“a Diary of Anglo-American Friendship.” We are glad the 
author kept such a journal and we are grateful to him for its 
publication. 

CraiG STEWART 


“ Sermons for Special Days.” By Frederick D. Kershner. New York: Doran, 

1922, pp. x +223. $1.50 net. 

This is a volume of commonplace sermons which lack distinc- 
tion in either thought or style. The author tells us in the preface 
that he has “‘kept a record of the number of times several of 
them have been given, and in one case at least the figures run 
to over three hundred.” Think of it! Three hundred times! 
No wonder they are threadbare. . 

The “logical clearness and literary finish” advertised by the — 
publishers on the cover will be sought in vain by the reader. 


CraiG STEWART 
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Les Sources du Récit de la Passion chez Luc. By A. Wautier d’Aygalliers; 
Alengon: Coueslant, 1920, pp. xxvii 271. 


‘The theory is not new that Lk. had access to a special source 
or tradition for the events of the Passion of our Lord as narrated 
by him. Remarkable, however, is the almost simultaneous pub- 
lication of two works supporting this theory. One cf these, by 
| A. M. Perry, The Sources of Lk.’s Passion-Narrative, has al- 
. ready been reviewed in these pages. The other, the volume now 
before us, is an equally elaborate investigation. Instead, how- 
ever, of discovering one main non-Marcan Passion document 
(which Perry calls “J” ), d’Aygalliers contents himself with 
distinguishing non-Marcan source material and redactional addi- 
tions, confessing in the end that no closer approximation to the 
state of Lk.’s traditions is possible. 
a The point of view of the book may be indicated by quoting 


the dedication: 
A la Mémoire 


mon éminent et regretté Maitre 
Jean Réville. 


_ As for method, the author begins by disclaiming subjectivism. 
He has not gone far, however, before he insists that historically 
Jesus could not have anticipated his approaching death “ before 
_ the episode known as the multiplication of the bread”; nor had 
the passion become a definite certainty before the cleansing of the 
; temple. A certain amount of “subjectivism’’—+.e., of historical 
imagination, intuition—is simply unavoidable in historical re- 
_ search; and it had better be admitted than disclaimed. It may 
be made, indeed, one of the scholar’s most useful tools, if kept 

in its proper place. 
In the body of the work, which is an elaborate investigation of 
the Lucan text, the final judgments passed are frequently “ sub- 
: jective’’—as when the author assumes (1) a Jerusalemite docu- 
ment covering the narrative from the healing of Bartimzeus to the 
cleansing of the temple; (2) two traditions underlying the narra- 
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tive of the Supper (one of which is Judeo-Christian, vv. 15-18, 
21-22; the other oral and possessing Pauline contacts, vv. 19f) ; 
and (3) the “fragmentary” traditions exculpating the Romans, 
elsewhere called “traditions apologétiques.” The trouble is that 
in this highly speculative investigation, try as one may to cling 
fast to the actual données of the text, subjectivism is unavoid- 
able. It is like the astrophysical measurements of Arcturus. 
After all precautions have been taken, and the greatest care ex- 
ercised in observation, there is a margin of incertitude which, at 
Arcturus’ distance, amounts to many millions of miles. 

A comparison of the results of Perry and d’Ayg. will make 
this all the clearer. Additional columns might have been added to 
show the “results” of Spitta, Soltau, B. Weiss, Feine, etc., to- 
gether with the Vermittlungstheorieen of Pfleiderer, Burton and 
Bartlet. 

A glance at this table will suggest, what a detailed examina- 

_ tion of the text'will confirm, that a very large part of Lk.’s Son- 
: dergut is purely editorial; and that the selection from this of 
_ what are supposed to be the vestiges of a written non-Marcan 

- source is a highly speculative business; and that the case is not 

- much advanced by either of the hypotheses tabulated. 

It is not at all improbable that Lk. had access to traditions 
_ | not represented in Mk. or Mt. Almost certainly this is the case 
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with his infancy narratives, and also his traditions of Jesus’ 
teaching and public ministry. And when we come to the Passion, 
which was doubtless the very earliest subject of primitive Chris- 
‘ tian tradition (cf. Paul’s letters and the speeches in I Acts), it 
is not unlikely that Lk. knew and used, because he had collected 
and as far as possible verified, traditions not incorporated in the 
other synoptics. It is when the attempt is made to define more 
closely this tradition, to differentiate it from the rest, prove 
its homogeneity and assign it to a particular document or docu- 
ments, that we get into difficulties—difficulties which are either 
insoluble or which each student must solve for himself without 
guarantee of final certainty and general acceptance. Nothing 
less is admitted by d’Ayg. in almost his concluding words: “Il 
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Matter Peculiar to Lk. 


d’Aygalliers 


va sans dire que nul plus que nous ne se rend compte de ce que _ 
de telles conclusions ont d’incertain, et de ce que les raisons 


d’ordre critique avancées peuvent avoir de subjectif.” 


in the Passion-narr. Perry (“J”’) | “RR” 
or dactor 
sources (Luke) 
371 39-44. 37-44. 37-40 41-44 
47-48 47-48 
Chapter 20: 12, 13a, 17a... 9-19 
34-35a, 36ac, 39a...... 34-36 [?] 34-39 _ 
Chapter 21: 8c, 11b, 12a ...| 10, 11b-12a | 12-15 
14-15, 18, 20, 21b, 22 . .| 13-15, 18-20, 21b, | 22 18-20, 21b-22 
23b-26a 23b-24 
34-38 34-36 
21,23 21-22 23-24 
24, 26c, 27-30a........ 24-33 25-27 
31-34 
35-39 
40-41 41-46 
43-44 (true text?) ..... 42b-52a 47b-48, 49 51b 
61ab, 62-65 63-65 61a 
70 
Chanter 23: 88, I-2 
4-16, 18a-19........-. 4-224 4-5a, 6-8, II-I2, 
5b (27-32 ) 
22c, 23a, 24, 25b, 26c—31 | 22c-25, 27-33 
34ab, 35ab-37........-| 35-37 34a, 35a 
39-43 39-43 
45a, 46b, 48-49a....... 46-49a 46 
53c-56 
Chapter 24: 1b, 3-5........ 2-10a 
13-53 


FREDERICK C. GRANT 
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Mediaeval Heresy and the Inquisition. By A. S. ‘Turberville. New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1921, pp. vi-+ 264. $4.00. 


Since the publication of Lea’s epoch-making volumes much 
has been written on the Inquisition, particularly in France, partly 
in criticism of Lea, partly by way of independent investigation. 
The book before us aims to cover Lea’s ground in a brief and 
popular way, while availing itself of these later studies. The 
author steers between the Scylla of Protestant prejudice and the 
Charybdis of Roman Catholic apologetic. He realizes the in- 
evitability of heresy and tries to account for it psychologically 
as well as historically ; he realizes that heresy was not only sub- _ 
versive of the Church system, but in some of its forms a moral 
and social menace as well. Inevitable also was coercive repres- 
sion, but the heirarchy is not to be exculpated, as some apologists 
would have it. The burden of the Inquisition is not to be shifted 
to popular opinion, for in the Middle Ages popular opinion hardly 
existed apart from the Church which moulded it. 

The first half of the volume treats of heresy, from Waldenses 
and Cathari to Wycliffe and Hus; and apparently the author’s 
definition of heresy is elastic enough to include the indiscretions 
of John XXII and the conciliar theories of Gerson and D’Ailly. 

A large subject to cover in six score pages! Ockham is dis- 
missed in fifteen lines, while one looks in vain for mention of 
Gilbert de la Porrée. The strongest chapters are those on “ Averr- 
hoist Influences” and on “ Magic Arts”—the latter written with 
evident enjoyment. One feels that the chapter on the “ Everlast- 
ing Gospel” has somehow failed to “arrive.” There is no evi- 
dence of first-hand acquaintance with recent literature on the 
German pantheistic mystics; and a passing reference to Eckhart 

is really unjust. 

In the second part, on the Inquisition, Mr. Turberville is con- 
fronted by an easier task, and here he does his work admirably. 
In five chapters he traces clearly and succinctly the attitude of 
the early Church towards heresy, the origin and progress of the 
Inquisition, its composition, procedure, and penalties. With 


| 
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clearness he brings out that the Inquisitor was confessor as well 
as judge, aiming less to convict than to reclaim. But for the — 
: obdurate or the relapsed heretic there remained only the ex- 
: treme penalty—he was handed over to the secular authorities, 
who, despite the “legal fiction” of an appeal for moderation, 
understood perfectly what the Holy Office expected of them. 


There is a good bibliography with notes. 
P. V. Norwoop 


The Anglican and Eastern Churches; an historical record, 1914-1921. London: 


S. P. C. K., 1921, pp. 64. Is. 6d. 

_ To those who have not closely followed relations between — 

Anglicans and the Orthodox, this pamphlet, a reprint from the — 

1921 report of the Anglican and Eastern Churches Association, 

is a revelation. While not much has been accomplished in the 

direction of intercommunion, a great advance has been made 
in the manifestation of unity. English Churchmen were not slow 
to take advantage of the opportunities offered during the war 
by visits of many Orthodox dignitaries from the allied states, 
even when these came primarily on political missions. And in 
other ways the fortunes of war drew the two communions closer 
together. We note the celebration of the Eastern Liturgy in 

Slavonic in Birmingham Cathedral and of the English burial rites 

in a cathedral in Serbia. The historic church of St. Mary-le- 

Bow was put at the disposal of a congregation of Russian refu- 

gees from the Terror. A very real service was rendered in pro- 

viding education in English theological colleges for a number of 

Serbian seminarians. What rich fruits may the future not show, 

springing from these new seeds of sympathy and mutual under- 

standing? 

_ From beyond the Russian barrier comes an authoritative ac- 
count of the sweeping changes whereby, in the early days of the 
Bolshevist regime, the Russian Church met in Council to reorgan- 
ize its government on a democratic and representative basis. 
After two centuries the Patriarchate of Moscow is now re- 
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stored, and the Holy Synod abolished, its place being taken by 
a representative administrative council in two chambers. The 
; laity are represented on the Council as well as in diocesan and 
parochial affairs. 

P. V. Norwoop 


A Manual Greek Lexicon of the New Testament. By G. Abbott-Smith. New 
York: Scribners, 1922, pp. xvi-+ 512. $6. 


It is almost enough to quote the article on one word in 
order to show the high value of this book: “«Aéwrrns, —ou, 6, [in 
LXX for 333] a thief: Mt. 244, Lk. 123%, Jo. rol 12°, 
1 Co. 6", 1 Pe. 4%. Fig, as «. vueri, 1 Th. WH, 

4 txt., R, mg.; v Lft., Notes, 73; but cf. also M, Th., l.c.), II 
Pe. 3°, Re. 33 16. Metaph., of false teachers, Jo. 10°. f 
“Syn.: AnorHs, a robber, a brigand who plunders openly, 

with violence; «. is a thief who steals in secret, by fraud and 

cunning (Tr., Syn., § xliv).” 

The dagger at the close of the first section means that all 

_ the instances of the word’s occurrence in the N. T. have been cited. 

In spite of its convenient size, the manual is at the same time a 

- vocabulary, a concordance, a dictionary of synonyms and a guide 

_ to the use of the LXX by N. T. writers for the author has not 

; been misled by recent papyri discoveries to underrate the im- 

F portance of the LXX as a key to the meaning of N. T. words. 

The Anglican Church in Canada is to be congratulated on pos- 

_ sessing a scholar who can produce so useful a work. 


Lye 


A. Harre Forster 

The Sense of Humor. By Max Eastman. New York: Scribners, 1921, pp. 
xii + 257. $2.00. 

‘ The saying of Sir Thomas More at the scaffold “ Help me 
to ascend—I will shift for myself coming down” and the news- 
paper headline reporting. the death of Mrs. Eddy “She stole 
home on an error” are both included in this book as examples 
of humor, but it would be an advantage to reserve the word 
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humor for the first and to call the second wit. This distinction 
would help the author’s thesis that the sense of humor is an 
instinct for there are many forms of humor which cannot be 
related to the humorous instinct as he describes it, but go back 
rather to that of pugnacity or self-display, if we must explain 
everything now in terms of the primitive instincts. Indeed from 
the subjective point of view, humor is a opectes of wit. 

The descriptions of humor are excellent, “a very indispensable 
little shock absorber—an instinct as we might call it for J 
the best of a bad thing” (p. 21). “A most adroit and exquisite 
device by which our nerves outwit the stings and paltry bitter- 
ness of life” (p. 120). Humor is in fact akin to philosophy, 
it is a means by which the mind can escape from a — 
world, it is a sense of detachment and is well illustrated in many 
of Bairnsfather’s “‘ Fragments from France.” 

The definition of an Irish bull on page 61 “any remark which 
appears rotund and meaningful enough until our — 
actually arrives upon it, when there is simply nothing there’ 
is hardly adequate and no examples are given—perhaps for that 
reason. It does not define what is generally regarded as a typical 
Irish bull—uttered by a Turk—who fired at his shirt as it flut- 
tered on the hedge thinking it was a robber and then praised 
Allah for the rest of the night because he had not been inside it. 

A very ingenious analysis of his art is quoted from Charlie 
Chaplin (p. 46) and is shown to have been anticipated by Aris- 
tophanes. 

Though his connotations and denotations of wit and humor | 
are sometimes questionable, the author has given us a very inter- 
esting and amusing book and one that should be read by ecclesi- | 
astics and theologians who are in danger of taking themselves too 
seriously and thereby becoming objects of laughter. 

A. Hatre Forster 


A Dictionary of Religion and Ethics. Edited by Shailer Mathews and Gerald 7 
Birney Smith. New York: Macmillan, 1921, pp. vii+ 513. $8.00. 


The authors of this Dictionary have succeeded very well in- 
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their declared purpose: ‘“‘to define all terms (not strictly bibli- 
cal) of importance in the field of religion and ethics, and at the 
same time to discuss with some fullness terms of primary value.” 
Many of the articles are fine examples of clear and concise writ- 
ing. Some of the biographical notes are misleading in their 
brevity: we are told, for example, of Cardinal Ximenes as an 
inquisitor but not as the promoter of the polyglot bible. The 
literary productions of the two Cairds are confused—not for 
the first time. The article on Christian Science is signed by “ The 
Christian Science Board of Directors” but the article on Mor- 
monism is by a mere “Gentile”; this does not seem quite fair 
to the Mormons. Canossa is misprinted on page 192. There 
is a good bibliography on the more important subjects at the end 
of the volume. 

A. Harre Forster 


Les Penseurs de Islam, By Carra de Vaux. Paris: Geuthner, 1921, first vol. 
Les Souverains, Vhistoire et la philosophie politique. Second vol. Les 
Géographes, les Sciences mathématiques et naturelles, pp. 379+ 400. Fres. 
12.50. 

These two volumes are the first of a series of five dealing with 
Islamic Civilization. They will correct much loose knowledge 
of that Mohammedan Culture which is usually praised above 
measure or slighted among us. If the thirteenth century deserves 
the epithet of Greatest of Centuries, Moslem civilization deserves 
the closest study, for our thirteenth century is a debtor to it. 
Moreover, from a practical point of view, we need to know Islamic 
culture in order to understand much of the work of Modern For- 
eign Missions. Finally, from the point of view of a Bible student, 
the more we know of the Eastern mind, the better it is for us. 
For these reasons, and for many others, Baron Carra de Vaux 
should be complimented for these two very readable but well- 
informed books; they are the result of many years of research, 
but that is set forth with the usual Gallic clearness. The forth- 
coming volumes will treat of Exegesis, Law, Philosophy, The- 
ology, Mysticism, and Modern Liberalism. We are looking for- 
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The theology of Ritschl belongs already to the past (cf. ATR, 
I, 42-57), but like the system of Kant, it belongs to the class > 
the die-hards. No doubt it will persist in Germany although it 
will see many metamorphoses. Dr. Jundt writes an excellent 
criticism of it. He is evidently a disciple of Ménégoz, a sym- 
bolo-fideist. It is quite evident that Ritschl’s system is based 
on a wrong exegesis and on a worse conception of history. It 
is, however, the work of a gigantic mind. Where it failed, it 
will be very hard indeed to succeed, in an age where the sum il 
knowledge to be acquired as a preliminary stage has grown ol 
mendously. Systematic theology should, perhaps, be the work 
of a collective mind in order to be placed on a sound foundation. 
We are grateful to Dr. Jundt for making Ritschl’s system and 
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ward to them, more especially the last (dealing with Modern | 
Developments) as there is nothing of value on the subject. 

Joun A. MayNnarp 
Le rile de la métaphysique et de Vhistoire dans la dogmatique protestante — 
moderne, By A. Jundt, Montbeliard, 1920. Pp. 150. 


its developments clear and interesting. The caving-in of Ritsch- 
lianism is, of course, a danger sign for Protestant Modernism. 


La Haute Critique dans le Pentateuque. By E. Naville. Neuchatel: At- 
tinger, 1921, pp. 93. Fr. 4. 


There are two very different theses in this little book of Pro- 
fessor Naville. The first is that High Criticism is to be con- 
demned as both unscientific and dangerous, the second that the 
Old Testament first written in cuneiform, then in Aramaic, was 
translated into Hebrew at a time near the beginning of our era. 
Professor Naville is undoubtedly right in several of his criticisms 
of the dominant school but he does not prove any point against 
it. Many of us feel that the days of the documentary hypothesis 
are numbered, but must admit that no solid criticism of it has 
ever been written. Only a patient plodder could do it and one 
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without theories made beforehand. WNaville’s theory of an 
Aramaic Bible was criticized in this review (III, 284-299, IV, 
29-45) and, so far as we know, the points we made there have 
remained unanswered. It is too bad that Professor Naville’s 
whole work is now tied to such an unwarranted speculation. 
Joun A. MayNarpD 


Proposed Amendments to the Text of the Psalter. New York: Macmillan, 
1921, pp. 45. 75 cents. 


' The Prayer Book Psalter needs to be revised more than any 
other part of the Prayer Book, because it is meaningless in many 
places. It is quite evident that it has to remain so where the 
Hebrew text (and the versions) give no clear sense, but we may 
at least have a good translation whenever that is possible. The 
proposed amendments in the Text of the Psalter are for the most. 
part improvements on the English, many obsolete terms or mean- 
ings being discarded. If anything, the Commission was not 
radical enough. For instance, why keep in Ps. 2:12 the meaning- 
less “ Kiss the Son’’? We would suggest something like “ Wor- 
ship the Son” which gives at least the sense. In Ps. 119***, the 
Prayer Book rendering “‘as thou art wont” is as good a trans- 
lation of the text as the proposed rendering. In Ps. 104*, the 
Prayer Book rendering “ spirits” is as justified as “ winds” and 
probably less misleading to an untutored mind. In Ps. 102”, 
the words proposed “them that are appointed unto death” is a 
rather heavy translation of the Hebrew “Sons of death.” Be- 
sides, why use here the correct “them” while in the Lord’s Prayer 
and elsewhere we say “those”? In Ps. 94*°, the Commission | 
would do away with the well-nigh obsolete “nurtureth,” but it 
seems that with the growing popularity of the Christian Nurture > 
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Assur (Prayer Book) is as good as Assyria. It is wrong to cor- 
rect River in Ps. 801! and to write river instead. All these, of 
course, are small matters and on the whole the work of the Com- 
mission deserves to be highly commended. 

Joun A. MAYNARD 


Series, the word will probably be revived among us. In Ps. 83 a 
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Piazza, 19 rue Bonaparte, and Geuthner, 13 rue Jacob, pp. 105, 1 illustration. — : 


L’Orient vu de l’'Occident. By E. Dinet and Sliman ben Ibrahim. Paris: 
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A magnificent little book, because it comes from the heart. 7 
It is a critique of the offhand way in which Western Scholars, 
isolated in their libraries, treat the living faiths of the Semitic 
East. We know what they are trying to do with our Bible, tear- 
ing the prophets into shreds. Dinet, as a Moslem, who knows 
how people live in the unchangeable East, answers to the high 
critics of Mohammedanism, that they would profit more from 
a few years with the Arabs than from a merely academic train- 
ing in the world of books. He takes as his motto these words 
of Hariri, “ Thou art in a valley and I am in (another) valley.” 
Dinet’s protest will probably not make much impression, because 
the other side writes so much more, and, of course, has the 
academic prestige, but the time may come when another genera- 
tion of critics will arise that will treat the Bible and the Koran 
as masterpieces of literature, evolved in a society with which we 
should have more than a nodding acquaintance. 

A. MAYNARD 


Mélanges De Patrologie et D’Histoire Des Dogmes. By J. Tixeront. Paris: 7 
Gabalda, 1921, pp. 278. Fr. 7. 


Perhaps we may best serve our end, that of making this ex- 


cellent little book better known, by enumerating the titles of 
the fourteen chapters. The first eight, which are non-technical 
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and of general interest, deal with S. Ignatius, Hermas, The 
Letter of the Church of Lyon and Vienne, Athenagoras, the 
“Pedagogue” of Clement, Tertullian the Moralist, S. Cyprian 
(two chapters). We may only notice a few points in these 
chapters. The translations of portions of S. Ignatius succeed 
excellently in reproducing the flavor of the original. The inter-— 
pretation of the thought of the somewhat hazy Hermas is hardly 
surpassed. The modern preacher, following the method of Na- 
than, might draw from the chapter on Clement matter for a 
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sermon on the luxury of the present day, more forceful as it 
is less direct in its pertinence and, pointing its own moral, not 
bringing the charge of impertinence and the consequences, in 
some modernized form, that befell the moral preaching of S. 
Chrysostom. In studying the moral teaching of Tertullian the 
author finds the constant menace of persecution a factor largely 
responsible for his austerity; he also finds in him an illustration 
of the insufficiency of general moral principles and of the need 
of casuistry of some sort. A slip of memory is found on p. 174 
where the letters of S. Cyprian are spoken of as 59 in number; 
in most editions 81 or 82 are found, of which 65 may certainly 
be attributed to the pen of the Bishop of Carthage. The inter- 
polations of “de Unitate” are not used or referred to; the con- 
troversy of SS. Stephen and Cyprian is fairly treated—an im- 
provement here upon Duchesne. The last four chapters are re- 
printed from various Journals; they deal with “The concepts of 
nature and of person in the Fathers and ecclesiastical writers 
of the fifth and sixth centuries”; “ The letter of Philoxenus of 
Mabboug to Abou-Niphir”; “The penitential doctrine of S. 
Gregory Great”; “The rite of matal.” In the first of these he 
agrees with Dr. Relton that Leontius of Byzantium, in his doc- 
trine of the Enhypostasis, has solved the problem of person and 
nature so far as it is capable of solution. In his treatment of 
the teaching of S. Gregory Great he comes to a conclusion differ- 
ent from that which Watkins has expressed in his “ History of 
Penance” and seems to substantiate his position. The last paper 
shows how the peculiar Armenian rite was approximated in the 


Western Church. 


The Dialogue of Palladius Concerning the Life of Chrysostom. By Herbert 
Moore. London: S. P. C. K. (N. Y.: The Macmillan Co.), 1921, pp. 
25, 213. 


This volume adds to the high value which the series already 
has by giving in accessible, inexpensive, and attractive form the 
“best authority for the life of St. Chrysosotom,” and also one 
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of the best contemporary sketches of Church life in the late 
fourth and early fifth centuries. As to authorship the present 
translator accepts Dom Butler’s well-founded view that the writer 
of the Dialogue and of the Lausiac History is one and the same 
person, the Bishop Palladius; he concludes that the chief speaker 
in the Dialogue is a fiction of Palladius’ mind and not the Bishop 
himself. This speaker, a visitor in Rome, is called upon by 
Theodore, a deacon, to give an account of the life of St. Chrys- _ 
ostom; he gladly complies and furnishes us with a graphic pic- 
ture of the disorders accompanying the expulsion of the Bishop 
of Constantinople, of which he had been an eye-witness. After 
following the journey of the martyred Bishop to its close, the 
various charges which had been brought against him are examined 
and refuted or satisfactorily explained. Fuller notes are given 
than is customary in this series, which will help to make the © 
present volume more generally useful; appropriate references to 
the writings of St. Chrysostom himself are numerous. There 
are four indices, of subjects, of persons mentioned, of texts; and 
of parallel phrases and expressions in the Dialogue and in Pal 


F. H. HALLock 


Christian Apologetics of the Second Century. By Philip Carrington. London: — 
_ S. P. C. K. (N. Y.: The Macmillan Co.), 1921, pp 155. 


This is the Hulsean Prize Essay for 1917. It is described © 
by the publishers as “A vividly written and scholarly account — 
of the way in which the Church justified its position in the second — 
century, which throws light on the corresponding tasks of the 
Church today.” It is popular in character ; one who is moderately _ 
well-read in the literature of the period will find little here with © 
which he is not already familiar. As a popular book one might 
suggest that the inclusion of more biographical matter would 
have added to its value. It is written in an attractive style, and — 
each chapter is prefaced by some half-dozen pertinent quota- 
tions from the writings of the Fathers of the period. 
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b Creative Christianity, a Study of the Genius of the Christian Faith. By 
George Cross. New York: Macmillan, 1922, pp. 164. 


This, as we learn from the foreword, is an essay in interpre- 
tation of the faith of Christians, in a form to suit what are 
asserted to be the requirements of “educated young people ””— 
a form which the writer confesses is “very different’? from that 
which has prevailed hitherto. Both “the Catholic inheritance 
of sacramentalism and the early Protestant inheritance of legal- 
ism must be firmly repudiated in the interest of a pure and 
puissant faith that is to be the faith of mankind.” 

The author’s method of study, dealing with Christian origins, 
will be recognized as the old rationalism of the last century in 
a new garb. The Christ of the Gospels is a myth, a beautiful 
creation by the contemporaries of the Nazarene Prophet, the 
product of oriental religious reflection, a fine dramatization on 
supernatural lines of the life of a perfectly good man. This 
means that the first achievement of “Creative Christianity” was 
the creation of the Christ whom all generations of Christians 
have been content to worship as “the only begotten of the 
Father.” On the other hand it seems to be admitted that the 
Jesus of the Evangelists created the first Christians, and, while 
no solution of this paradox is offered, the conclusion is reached 
that in realizing a perfect personality he revealed “the goodness 
of God.” 

The book is a remarkable instance of the lengths and the glar- 
ing inconsistencies to which pure subjectivism can carry a thinker. 
Having by a negative criticism of his sources deprived himself 
of the right to appeal to anything in the Gospels as authentic, 
he calmly takes for granted as matter of simple historic fact 
whatever in the narrative happens to suit his purpose. But this 
is incidental. The faith of Christians, their “state of mind,” 
_ is the main thing, the thing which gives the New Testament “ the 
tremendous hold” which it has upon us. What it has done, 
is now doing, and may be expected to do for the world is the 
writer's theme. The origination of such a faith by a body of 
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Jewish peasants as the outcome of a few months’ acquaintance 
with one of their own number, and the grand spiritual achieve- 
ments of that faith during the centuries of its survival, are points 
which are not really explained by anything he has to say. The 
traditional explanation has been regarded all along as at once 
simple and adequate, but since it is part of the writer’s purpose 
to discredit the creeds, he must dispense with the doctrine of 
the Incarnation, or anything remotely resembling it. 


In our judgment, the book raises many more questions than 
it answers, and is much less plausible than some other ostensible 
substitutes for the faith of our fathers which we have seen. 
Whenever we encounter this phase of thought the celebrated 
dictum of Schleiermacher—himself a subjectivist of the first 
rank—inevitably comes to mind: “How a Jewish Rabbi of 
philanthropic mind and somewhat Socratic morals, with a few 
miracles, or at least what others took for such, and the ability 
to utter some clever gnomes and parables—how One who was 
this and nothing more, and who, were he only this, were not 
fit to stand before Moses or Mohammed, could have caused such 
an effect as a new religion and Church,—to be able to con- 
ceive how this were possible one must first take leave of his 
senses!” 

THEODORE B. Foster 


The Early Dynasties of Sumer and Akkad. By C. J. Gadd. London: Luzac 7 
& Co., 1921, pp. 43. 


In this, the first volume of the Eothen Series, Mr. Gadd shows 
that a connected scheme of chronology can be made out for the 
early period of Babylonian history. This has been made possible 
primarily by the material recently published by the University of 
Pennsylvania, but partly by a text, reproduced here, but hitherto 
published but neglected, as well as by a text of Libit-Ishtar pub- 
lished here for the first time. Of course, the reader must not 
jump to the conclusion that this “connected scheme” is reliable 
eee Reigns of 2,700 years are far more ridiculous 
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historically than the length of the life of Methuselah. But — 
can be made out are the names of a series of dynasties which 

_ were believed by early Babylonian historians to reach back to 
_ the time of the Flood. Nevertheless Mr. Gadd has done excel- 
lent service in summing up the problem of early Babylonian chro- 

_ nology as it is now. 


4 


SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 
— 
The Song of Songs. By Morris Jastrow. Philadelphia and London: Lippin- 
cott Company, 1921, pp. 245. $3.00 net. 
_ In rapid succession Dr. Jastrow’s three books, A Gentle Cynic, | 
The Book of Job and The Song of Songs, have appeared. This 
last was ready for the press before the author died, and was 
seen through the press by Mrs. Jastrow. In spite of certain 
' shortcomings in the second work as well as in this, these three 
books are worthy of very high praise. Professor Jastrow spent 
| 


many years in contemplation of and preparation for his task, and 
has given the world three books full of sound learning, keen 
insight into ancient Hebrew thought, and fine diction. 

As in the other two works, the author discusses in full detail — 

] the origin, growth, and interpretation of the Song of Songs, 

before he proceeds to the text itself. He shows that the book | 

is a series of twenty-three lyrics, forming a continuous ecstasy © 

in the theme of sexual love. These lyrics existed independently, 

but were brought together into a little anthology by an editor 

or editors, who may have intended to give to the collection a_ 
a semblance of literary unity. But the unity is purely artificial. 
After this introduction, the author presents a new translation 
based on a revised text. One often wishes that the revised text 
could have been presented, but Dr. Jastrow is careful to say in 
his Foreword that the work was intended not for the specialist, 
but for the intelligent reader. But the reader undoubtedly won- 
ders whether Dr. Jastrow’s many radical and extensive emenda- 
tions and changes are dependable. However, he will not find 
one dull page in this fine book. 


SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


x 


The Growth of the Old Testament. By T. A. Jefferies. New York: Moffat 
Yard and Company, 1921, pp. 1464 $1.50. 


Bible from a modern point of view. The book was published 
before for the educational work of the United Methodist Church, 
but appears now with a hope that it will be found useful to a 
wider circle. It is written in an attractive style, and on the 
whole it is a safe guide. Exception, however, should be taken to 
the old-fashioned assertion that “there came a time when it (i.e., 
the Jewish religion) shrivelled up,” and to the uncritical view | 


This is an attempt to enable young people to understand the : 


that the Children of Israel turned “southward” after passing 
the Red Sea. There is an interesting appendix “On Telling 
Bible Stories.” 

SAMUEL A. B, MERCER 


The Babylonian Talmud: Tractate Berakot. By A. Cohen. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1921, pp. 460. _ 


The author of Ancient Jewish Proverbs has presented the — 
public with the first complete English translation of this im- _ 
portant Talmudic Tractate. He writes a scholarly introduction, © 
in which he traces the growth of the Talmud, though rather : 
too briefly, describes the Tractate Berak6t, the opening Tractate 
of the Talmud, defines and illustrates the halakahic and hag- 7 
gadahic portions of the Talmud, and finally shows how the Rabbis 
used the Bible in the Talmud. The introduction is preceded 
by a full summary of the Tractate, chapter by chapter, serving 
as a good means of getting a bird’s-eye view of the whole Trac- 
tate. Then after a useful list of abbreviations, he begins his : 
translation first of the Mishnah and then of the Gemara, the 
Mishnah being printed in italics and the Gemara in Roman 
letters. The whole is accompanied by abundant scholarly notes. 

At the end comes a glossary of technical Talmudic terms, and _ 
finally a complete index, 

Anyone acquainted with Talmudic Hebrew will appreciate the | 
difficulties which Mr. Cohen had to overcome and the success — 


| 
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which he has achieved in his task. The translation leaves little 
to be desired, being very much more accurately done than Gold- 
schmidt’s German translation—although the latter is a fine work. 
All students of the New Testament as well as of Judaism will 


find this work indispensable. 
Samuet A. B. MERCER 


The Shorter Bible; The Old Testament. Translated and arranged by Charles 
Foster Kent, with the collaboration of C. C. Torrey, H. A. Sherman, F. 
Harris, E. Cutler. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921, pp. xxxi 


+ 622. 

_ The success of this excellent group of scholars in producing 
The Shorter Bible of The New Testament in 1918 is sufficient 
testimony of the great practical value of this companion volume. 
The elimination of duplicate passages, abridgment and arrange- 
ment of kindred parts to emphasize the evolution of idea and 
the development of history secure for the modern reader the 
essentials of the Old Testament. Since only about one third 
of the Old Testament is commonly read by the large number 
who make no profession of technical knowledge, this Shorter 
Bible will be found to contain all or, at any rate, practically all 
that the average reader will pursue. Such liberal omissions then 
will also tend to increase rather than to decrease the lay acquaint- 
ance with our Hebrew Scriptures. The advantages of abridg- 
ment in these busy times should be recognized, and these consti- 
tute an apology for this painstaking work. 

The new translation, pressing the literal meaning without im- 
pairing good English, is one of the special merits. The opening 
verses of Genesis—“In the beginning when God created the 
heavens and the earth, etc.” (for once translated correctly )—ex- 
cite the scholar’s interest and are indicative of the good, clear 
and satisfactory rendering of the text that is maintained through- 
out the volume. Poetry is, of course, distinguished from prose, 
and sections of both have captions descriptive of the subject mat- 
ter, as The Primitive Narratives, The Hebrews in the Wilderness, 
The Words of Amos, The Songs of the Exiles, Nehemiah’s Serv- 
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ices to his Race, etc. Difficulties in the arrangement or order 
of content are met with a classification thus, Stories and Histories, 
Laws, The Prophets, The Lyrics, The Teachings of the Wise; 
which, while not entirely satisfactory, have the value of con- 
venience. 

The book will certainly make an edifying text-book for Bible 
classes, besides being peculiarly adapted for private use in the 
family. There is its value for study ; and it is also a very enjoy- 
able book to read. With a sense of personal indebtedness to the 
authors, the present reviewer can especially recommend it for 
exclusively technical labors upon the Old Testament need to be 
relieved and supplemented by an appreciation of the literary 
beauty of Scripture in a version that is at once clear, accurate 


and dignified. 


Abraham Lincoln, Man of God. By John Wesley Hill. New York: Putnam, 
1922, pp. xxv + 416. 
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The author’s purpose is to present the religious aspect of the 
character and life of his subject. He has done this and more; 
for he has shown strong evidence that Abraham Lincoln was 
chosen of God to bring about (1) the permanent settlement of 
the question of the supremacy of the Federal Government vs. 
State’s rights, and (2) the abolition of slavery. The facts which 
the author collates constitute his argument. It is convincing, 
with little necessity for discourse. 

No biographer of Lincoln has been able honestly to avoid 
witnessing to the religious aspect of the Lincoln of the Civil War; 
but no one has heretofore undertaken to trace the threads of 
religious feeling and conviction through the fabric of Lincoln’s 
character from infancy to the end of his life. This Dr. Hill 
has done most interestingly and effectually. Of course, such 
an attempt was bound to present a phase of character in undue 
proportion, and in some points of the exposition to give ground 
for the charge of special pleading; but regarded as a supplement 
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to the bibliography of Lincoln, the volume supplied by Dr. Hill 
is valuable historically as it is from a religious point of view. 
While there is little new material in it, the collation into a form 
of cumulative evidence is unique. 

Especially commendable is the index which makes the volume 
of permanent value.to the literary reader. 


Ws. C. DeWitt 


|The Pilgrim; Essays on Religion. By T. R. Glover. New York: Doran, 

1922, pp. 272. 

Dr. Glover has collected in this volume previously published 
essays together with some new ones. All that Dr. Glover writes 
upon topics of imperishable import should be thus collected; for 
interest does not decrease in a second reading. There is informa- 
tion and inspiration in every page. 

The Pilgrim essays vary greatly in both subject matter and 
style. The first (which gives the title to the book) is not sug- 
gestive of the value of those which follow. The Making of a 
Prophet, The Training at Nazareth, The Statue of the Good 
Shepherd, The Lost Article of Faith, are titles which at once 
attract attention as promising a fresh treatment from a new 
point of view; and the promise is well kept. The author’s 
strength is in bringing valuable detail, usually overlooked, into 
just prominence. 

No one can question the scholarship of Dr. Glover; but he 
is not interested in scholarship per se. His interest is in character, 
Divine and human; “The Christ of the Apocalyptic school is 
not Hero enough to carry a great movement; and, ingeniously 
reconstructed as He may be, some very historical factors seem 
to be omitted.” . . . “If the eschatologists insist upon the letter 
of the Gospels where it suits them, a similar insistence may be 
forgiven to those who criticize their inferences.” . . . “ For this 
supreme Christ is no abstract dogma like the Logos of the philoso- 
phers.” . . . “ The Eternal Son of God is the pledge and guar- 


anty for the salvation of men.” 
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But such passages are rare in pages filled with literary and 
historical anecdote, always apposite and illuminating: ‘Cicero 
once wrote to a lawyer friend who was for the time in Cicero’s 
camp in Gaul, that he knew his friend’s vanity—he would rather 
be consulted by Czsar than fairly gilded by him.” .. . “It is 
hardly fanciful to catch a reminiscence of Plato’s parable of the 
cave and the man bound in it, who saw not things, but shadows 
of models, when we read that the law had ‘a shadow of good 
things to come and not the very image of the things.’” . . . “In 
the seventh and sixth centuries B.C. there was a great religious 
movement in Greece, associated with the name of the god Dio- 
nysus,” etc. 


is his consciousness that “ ... God is not abstract. They 
[Biblical authors] touch Him in the person of Christ; not ab- 
stract at all, He is intelligible and lovable—real.” And that Dr. 
Glover helps to make Him so to the reader is a commendation 
: rarely merited by authors of religious essays. 
The book is very “easy reading’ for anyone—and very de- 


lightful. 
Ws. C. 


Fifty Spiritual Homilies of St. Macarius the Egyptian. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
London: S. P. C. K. (N. Y.: The Macmillan Co.), 1921, pp. li, 316. 


The ever-present urge in this, as in Dr. Glover’s other books, 


ae 


Again we are indebted to the S. P. C. K. for making accessible 
a work which was heretofore scarcely known except by name. 
We can hardly agree with Dr. Mason in describing it as a com- 
panion volume to St. Thomas a Kempis, but we may well accept 
Bishop Gore’s characterization of it as “one of the best guides 
to the spiritual life that the church possesses.””’ Dr. Mason fur- 
nishes an excellent introduction, from which we may quote as 
to the purpose of the work. “The Homilies are well described 
as ‘spiritual’ Homilies. That is their purpose and their char- 
acter. They are not dogmatic; they are not controversial; they 
are not expository; they are not concerned with the politics or 
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the expansion of the church; they have little to say about the 
Christian’s duty to his fellow-men. There is a strange aloofness 
about them” (p. XX). At the same time one finds incidentally 
much of theological interest; generally the theology is that of 
St. Athanasius, there is much use of the Fall story, the Holy 
Spirit plays a larger part in the upbuilding of the spiritual life 
than the present writer can recall in any other nearly contem- 
porary work. Another interesting theological point is the strong 
refutation of the teaching of Pelagius in advance of its appear- 
ance; along with this there is a thorough appreciation of the 
dignity of human nature, e.g., “ Know, O man, thy nobility and 
t thy dignity, how honourable thou art, the brother of Christ, the 
| friend of the King, the bride of the heavenly Bridegroom” (p. 
200). The only questionable Christological expression noticed 
is that Christ “mingled” the flesh with His divine Spirit (p. 236). 
There is almost none of the extreme ascetic language that we 
might expect; the contrast is made between Christians and the 
children of this world, not between monks and Christians gener- 
ally. Dr. Mason deserves much credit for the translation that 
was obviously not easy, occasionally a slight change would have 
: made reading easier, ¢.g., on p. 77 we have a sentence of 22 
lines, on p. 231 one of 15 lines, and we are left to guess at the 
meaning of “slubber” (p. 122). 


FRANK H. HALLOcCK | 


Philosophumena or the Refutation of All Heresies. Formerly Attributed to 
- _ Origen, but now to Hippolytus, Bishop and Martyr, who Flourished about 
220 A.D. Translated from the text of Cruice. By F. Legge, F.S.A. 
d London: S. P. C. K. (N. Y.: The Macmillan Co.), 1921. 2 vols., pp. vi, 
180; vi, 180. 


This translation of Hippolytus will definitely replace that of 
MacMahon in The Ante-Nicene Fathers, but cannot be regarded 
as entirely satisfactory or conclusive. Insufficient attention has 
been paid to the accumulation of material in Schmidt’s Gnostische 
Schriften in Koptischer Sprache; and the completion of Wend- 
land’s Hippolytus’ Werke will supply us with a text and critical 
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apparatus which we have hitherto lacked. Still we are indebted 
to the S. P. C. K. for the inclusion of these volumes in their 
excellent series, and Mr. Legge’s studies in the religions of this 
syncretistic period have given him especial ability to annotate 
Hippolytus. Mr. Legge thinks that Hippolytus is to be accepted 
as a credible witness, but his knowledge on many subjects was 
very vague and uncertain, moreover he did not quote his authori- 
ties carefully, this would be explained if the work was originally 
delivered in lecture form, as the present editor thinks possible, 
and based upon the instruction of St. Irenzeus. Except in the 
case of Valentinus, Hippolytus does not add much to what we 
learn from St. Irenzus concerning the Gnostics, but, as the 
; present translator notes, he is particularly valuable as indicating 
the violence of the struggle through which the early Church 
had to pass. Hippolytus was as unable as we, perhaps more 
so, to detect the real meaning of Gnosticism, this system of “ meta- 
physics of wonderland.” His promised “discourse on the 
Truth,” which comes at the end of Book X, is brief and un- 
satisfying, noteworthy as containing no mention of the Holy 
Spirit. Still what we have of Hippolytus adds to our hope that 
books two and three may yet be recovered. A full index makes 
the present edition more valuable. _ 


F. H. HAtitocx 


An Encyclopaedia of Religions. By Maurice A. Canney. London and New 
_ York: Dutton and Co., 1921, pp. ix + 397. $10.00. 

At first thought one wonders why there should be another 
Encyclopedia of Religions when the great Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligion and Ethics by Hastings is only just now completed. But 
further reflection and examination of the book before us will 


ready reference, and yet containing many brief articles on sub- 
jects not included in the larger encyclopedias. Mr. Canney has 
contributed articles to the Encyclopedia Biblica, the Britannica, 


reveal the reason. MHastings’ work is a large twelve-volume 
library. This is a comparatively small one-volume work, for 
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and Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. He there- 
fore brings to his task much experience. He treats of the deities, 
sacred books, rites and ceremonies, institutions, sects, etc., among 
the Egyptians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Hebrews, Greeks, Ro- 
mans and others, as well as various primitive tribes—and among 
Hindus, Buddhists, Zoroastrians, Mohammedans, Jews and 
Christians. On the whole, the book contains reliable informa- 
tion, although there are exceptions, such, for example, when he 
informs us that there is an Anglican archbishop of Ottawa (p. 
33), and the information about the Brotherhood of St. Andrew is 
erroneous and misleading. Nevertheless, the work is decidedly 
good and very useful. _ 


= 


SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


_ Theological Study Today. Addresses Delivered at the Seventy-Fifth An- 
- niversary of the Meadville Theological School, June 1-3, 1920. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1921, pp. xii+ 215. $1.50 net. 

A series of papers on the various subjects included in the 
theological curriculum of the present day as viewed by theologians 
of a “liberal” type. In such a series one would not expect much 
that is novel or striking. Naturally the papers would differ in 
excellency as is the case in any similar collection, but the general 
tone here is high. The subjects of Philosophy of Religion, Old 
Testament, Church History, and Religious Education, are especi- 
ally well handled. That on the New Testament is least satisfy- 
ing as it is founded on the assumption of the truth of an out- 
grown type of criticism, a criticism which is subjective rather 
than objective, based upon a priori conceptions of how the Gos- 
pels and the New Testament generally should have been written. 


F. H. 


Essays in Biblical Interpretation. By Henry Preserved Smith. Boston (Mar- 
shall Jones Co.), 1921, pp. vii, 198. Price, $2.50. 


o~ 


This is the third in a series of volumes published by Amherst 


- College in honor of her hundredth anniversary. In these days 
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of high prices and poor products in the way of book-making ~ 
the attractive form of the series deserves mention. Dr. Smith 
is concerned mainly with the Old Testament, of which he can 
speak with authority. He does not give a detailed history of 
interpretation, but illustrates the main currents in the various 
schools, and so furnishes an excellent introduction. While he 
writes from the generally accepted standpoint of present-day 
historical interpretation, each school is fairly treated; so the work 
becomes a valuable corrective for those who know the subject 
only through Dean (miscalled here “ Archdeacon”) Farrar’s 
Bampton Lectures. For example, in reference to the allegorical 
interpretation in the early days of the Church, “There is no 
reason to doubt that in this period the greater part of the Bible 
was accepted in its natural sense” (p. 48). In fact the Fathers 
in their use of allegory were often departing no further from 
the literal sense than does the modern preacher habitually in 
using the text to point a moral which is not inherent in it, the 
: neglect of this has been the cause of much misapprehension; 
“like other preachers, the Father felt at liberty to use his imagi- 
nation in a way to edify his hearers” (p. 54). Certainly, many 
present-day scholars sin quite as grievously as did the allegorists 
| in reading into the text what they wish to find there. There 
are a few statements which might be questioned, ¢.g., that no 
| writer of the Old Testament, except Ezekiel, is known to us 
by name (p. 4); that in the days of St. Augustine the successor 
of St. Peter was the head of the Church (p. 59) is misleading; 
Graf certainly had more than an “inkling” (p. 142) of Well- : 
hausen’s position; it is Clement of Rome, not St. Cyprian (p. 60), — 
who first suggests the parallel between the ministry of the Old 
Testament and that of the New in its three-fold nature: Hag. : 
2:II sqq. certainly presupposes the existence of a law (p. 159). 
In view of St. Augustine’s importance, “By common consent | : 
the most influential thinker for Western Christianity between St. — { 
Paul and Luther” (p. 58), it would seem that a little more space 
might have been given him. A few ean have been noticed ; 
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“Usher,” p. 90, “ Eichorn,” p. 120, towards the foot of p. 97 
a word, probably “clear” or “evident,” has been omitted. Dr. 
Smith has given us a valuable and readable introduction to a sub- 
ject which has hardly had the attention it merits. _ 


F. H. HAttocx 


Spiritism in the Light of the Faith. By \T. J. Hardy. New York: The Mac- 

millan Co., pp. 103. 

There has been no more valuable contribution to the literature 
of this subject than the little book by the Rev. T. J. Hardy, called, 
“Spiritism in the Light of the Faith.” The author chooses to 
go along with Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir Conan Doyle, and the other 
leaders of the spiritistic school so far as is compatible with the 
Christian faith. But, having once agreed with these laymen as 
to the fact of immortality, he proceeds to show how much more 
full, reasonable and satisfying is the Christian belief in a future 
life than the theory which is expounded in “The New Revela- 
tion,’ and similar works. 

Christianity and spiritism, Mr. Hardy says, differ chiefly in the 
manner of approach. Concerning the manner of communication 
with the departed, he says: 

“T pass over cases of imposture, because I am trying to look 
at spiritism at its best. There was never yet any great movement 
that has not had imposture mixed up with it, and we know only 
too well how our religion has suffered in this respect. Let us 
therefore assume that we are speaking only of genuine cases of 
communication with the unseen. Now the principal method em- 
ployed in these cases is that of a medium, i.¢., of a person whose 
psychic powers are able to come under the control of other minds, 
whether present in the body or absent. The idea is something 
like this: the departed soul has to make itself intelligible to the 
‘control ’—by which is meant some other spirit—the control to 
the medium, and finally the medium to the person who is in- 
vestigating. It is the subconscious powers of the medium which 
are employed in this thought-transference—such, at least, is the 
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explanation tendered by psychology. The mind of every one, 
you know, is twofold, consisting of the conscious and the sub- 

conscious. The latter is the abode of memory, instinct, and many 
other kinds of ‘awareness,’ and acts independently of the con- 
trol of the reasoning or conscious mind. . . . But the normal 
working of the mind is conscious and deliberative. The ‘medium,’ 
then, inverts this normal working. He or she is usually in a 

_ gtate of ‘trance,’ 1.e., a state in which the conscious mind is in 
abeyance, and the subconscious is placed under the ‘control.’ 

_ Now, such an inversion cannot take place without very grave 
danger to the mind so exercised. . . . There is the highest scien- 
tific authority for believing that its constant practice is attended 


by terrible risk” (pp. 21, 22). 
A Faith That Enquires. The Gifford Lectures Delivered in the University of 


To those who desire a clear, practical exposition of the doctrine 
of the Communion of Saints, especially with reference to present 
systems of thought, Mr. Hardy’s book cannot be too highly 
recommended. 

R. Everett CARR 

Glasgow in the Years 1920 and 1921. By Sir Henry Jones. New York: 


The Macmillan Company, 1922, pp. xii, 278. 


Sir Henry Jones died February 4, 1922. These lectures, de- 
livered literally in the shadow of death, constitute his last will : 
and testament. But they carry me back to first things more than 
forty years ago, unlocking the flood-gates of memory. For, as 
a youthful undergraduate, I visited the author, a recent graduate, 
then lying on a sick-bed in the Glasgow Quartier Latin—a call 
made at the express request of Edward Caird. Since then I 
have followed his career closely, and I was able to renew old 

acquaintance when he remained with me for several days in 
1918, as a member of the British Educational Commission. Per- 
haps these suggestive associations qualify me to understand, if 
: hardly to exercise critical aloofness. Fortunately, the book is 
of the kind that persuades rather than systematises. The re- 
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version of Sir Henry to his first love, Browning, is noteworthy 
here, indicating a poetic view of the universe, one diligently 
moralised however. Wordsworth is the other deus major. 

The twenty lectures fall into three parts (cf. p. 269). First 
(lects. i-vii), a consideration of the validity of scientific method © 
as applied to creeds. Second (lects. vili-xiv), a rigorous display 
of the opposition between religion and morality, with a state- 
ment of the principle whereby the contradiction can be sur- 
mounted. Third (lects. xv—xix), a discussion of the conception 
of Deity, resulting in identification of the personal God of reli- 
gious faith with the Absolute of metaphysics. Lecture xx offers 
a summary of the entire course. 

The outlook is unique possibly. Celtic Protestantism, feeble 
and usually voiceless, speaks full-throated: and I imagine one 
would require familiarity with the temper of Welsh Calvinism for _ 
intimate appreciation. The utter absence of all traces of Cathol- 


treated as if he could achieve his saving faith quite apart from 
the Church. Personal élan furnishes the potent motive-force, the 
sufficient support. The significance of this tendency appears in 
Jones’ constant emphasis upon personality, his attribution of 
it to the Absolute, and his confident identification noted above. 
The book caps and attests a remarkable unity of attitude 
throughout life, from Browning as a Religious and Philosophical 
Teacher, through the Philosophy of Lotze to Idealism as a Prac- 
tical Creed, and other more fugitive contributions. So, too, in 
its manner; the voice is the voice of the preacher, of the apostle, 
of the prophet almost, not of the cautious metaphysician, much 
less of the arctic logician. In especial, the lectures manifest the 
definite practical bias more emphatic in the disciples of T. H. 
Green than of Edward Caird, although Jones always was, and 
still stays, critical of Green’s preference for Kant over Hegel. 
He underscores the privacy of the individual—even more in his 
frank revelation of himself than in the theoretical treatment. Ac- 
cordingly, it is patent that the book must be read and marked as 


icism in any kind is most striking. Hence, the individual is _ 
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an oral performance. The hortatory style warns us that we 
are not confronted with a technical or scientific treatise. It 
must have been great hearing! The repetitions, denials and af- 
firmations, uttered care-free, make this abundantly plain. All 
is blood-tinctur’d of a veined humanity. Warm, vigorous, and 
packed with suggestion no matter how far one may differ or 
agree, few works exist which testify so overwhelmingly the per- 
sonal character of a philosophy, particularly of a religious phi- 
losophy. 

Jones occupies a position peculiarly his own in the ranks of 
Idealism. He opposes other idealists on four fronts, paying his 
respects to Lotze (pp. 16f., 31f.), to Mr. Bernard Bosanquet 
(lect. xi), to Mr. Ellis McTaggart (pp. 222f.), and to Mr. F. 
H. Bradley (lects. xvii—xviii). He makes some curious con- 
cessions to neo-romanticism (cf. pp. 147, 155, 173), startling by 
their affinities with Nietzsche—“ Man is the Absolute in process.” 
But, instantly, the urge of Puritan moralism reminds one that 
these are attempts at verbal statement of a position, not serious 
essays in androtheism. 

There are several annoying misprints. One such disfigures a 
splendid passage on p. 105; and Mr. Bosanquet would hardly 
approve the grammar attributed to him in the second quotation on 


p. 145. The absence of an index is deplorable. 
R. M. WENLEY 
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